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THE WEEK 


introduce a 


NEWS OF 


a: intention of the Government to 

- permissive Eight Hours Bill for the mines has had 
some good effects, as we thought it would, in spite of last 
brought a new 





week’s bitterness and depression. — It 
chemical into the dispute and has precipitated new ideas 
The Government had proposed 


and therefore new hopes. 
mining 


to take the Eight Hours Bill 
legislation, but at the request of the Labour Party they 
gave precedence to the Mining Industry Bill. Labour 
hopes, of course, that a settlement may be reached which 
will make the Hours Bill Mining 
Industry Bill aims at making reorganization possible more 
or less on the lines of the Royal Commussion’s Report. 
This was the subject of the important debate in the House 
of Commons on Wednesday when the Bill was given its 
second reading. The Bill would facilitate the amalgama- 
tion of such mines as could work more economically as a 
unit. It proposes a welfare levy of 5 per cent. on royalties, 
provides for profit-sharing and limits the entry of fresh 


before any ot her 


unnecessary. The 


industry. 
+ * * % 
leading article, 


labour into the 
As we have explained in we much 
regret that the Government have not kept to the Report, 
and nothing but the Report, that what the 
situation nette Ap- 
‘abinet found it impossible to agree upon the 


as we fear 
has been sacrificed. 


French call a 
parently the ¢ 
purchase of royalties owing to the financial depression, 





and when one point in the Report went it was only too 
easy for others to go with it. All the same, it does not 
follow, as some critics assume, that without the purchase 
of royalties it would be impossible for the Government to 
have an ultimate control over the industry. The railways 
were brought under control without any kind of purchase. 
The Government really present rather a seductive 
argument when they say that the nation is being saved 
the financial burden of purchase while the miners, through 
et something out of the 
* * cs * 

No sensible ever pretended that the 
purchase of the royalties would save the nation money or 
make it economically possible to pay the miners higher 
Our point is rather that if the Report is not taken 
gotiations are likely to be difli- 
Kven now we suspect that the 
of the Report, 
and nothing but the Report, miners asked for it. 
This, we think, the The 
that they could have had the Report at any moment up to 
ago if only they had said the word, and 


can 


the welfare levy, g royalties, 


person, of course, 


wages. 


as a whole 1 much more 
cult than they 


would « 


need be. 
to the policy 
if the 


to do. 


LO bac k t 


Government 
miners ought tragedy is 


two ort hree weeks 


it obviously contains much that is favourable to them. 
They may now have to agree to a small reduction in wages 
without eetting all the Report. The handling of their 


by Mr. Cook has been bad be yond belief. 
x Fs x 
debate of Wednes lay 


a round 


case 
The most interesting speech in the 
was that of Mr. Hartshorn in which he 
table « 
culmination of a very 
to which the House list 
the Government 


asked for 
‘onference to settle the dispute. His plea was the 
unification, 
ned with Unfortu- 


had a sad experience of 


ably argued case for 
admiration. 
nately, have 
negotiations in which those speaking for the 
not plenipotentiarics. Naturally 
waste more time in ploughing the wastes of coal dust. 
Yct there are signs that the T.U 
about peace. The mecting of the 
arranged for Friday of this week has been postponed, 
undoubtedly have developed into a 
and the General 


miners were 
they do not want to 
C. is trving hard to bring 
Trade Union Executives 
because it would 


brawl between the miners’ leaders 


Council of the T.U.C. who called off the general strike. 
It might easily have ended in the T.U.C. repudiating the 
miners. That split has been avoided, at all events for 


the present. 


* : x * 

At the meeting of the Central Council of the National] 
Union of Conservative Associations on Tuesday, Lord 
Birkenhead made important suggestions for legislation 


in regard to the trade unions, though he explained 
that on metters of detail his opinions were 
own. He said that the Cabinet Committee 
to consider amendments in the law had almost 
daily since the strike. He laid it that 


the main points on which legislation was required were : 


merely his 
appointed 
met 


ceneral down 


the circumstances in which trade union funds should 
be made attachable; the conditions under which 
picketing should be allowed; and the secret ballot. 
Hie admitted that the difficulties of arranging for a 
1067) 
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secret ballot were considerable, but he belicved they 
could be overcome. The Cabinet Committee had 
received overwhelming evidence of fraud in the present 
ballots. It might be possible to have a postal ballot, 
the returns being sent to “ the appropriate Government 
ollicial.” As regards picketing, he particularly denounced 
the “cowardly and dishonest” practice of picketing 
a man’s house so that the wife and children are thrown 
into a state of terror. 
tt * * * 

The Council passed a resolution demanding early 
legislation and another resolution demanding the abolition 
of the Trade Disputes Act of 1906. We agree that it 
is necessary to recodify the laws in connexion with 
trade unions, but we trust that the Government will 
not act There is a better opportunity now 
than any of us can recall of securing industrial peace, 
but the surest way of discarding that opportunity would 
be to give Labour the impression that the Government 
wanted to make war on the trade unions. That would 
certainly re-endow the trade unions, which now scarcely 
know where they stand, with a common front. There 
is no doubt that a great many trade unionists have 
serious grievances against their executives and are pain- 
fully the and disadvantages 
of many trade union practices. There is thus a large 
body of opinion within the trade unions which is ready 
for reform. 


in haste. 


conscious of absurdities 


*k * ok x 


Surely the Government can make use of this fact. 
If Mr. Ramsay MacDonald were less of a partisan he 
would take pains to let it be known that he was willing 
to meet the Government half-way. There ought to be 
a conference and, as far as possible, an agreed solution. 
If after reasonable discussion the Labour leaders refused 
reform, the Government would then be in an unassailable 
position for proceeding with legislation of their own 
accord. But obviously an attempt at an agreement 
should be made first. This is essential to Mr. Baldwin’s 
attempt to build up a new industrial life. We have 
‘alled attention elsewhere to a remarkable speech by 
Mr. Snowden on Tuesday. Is it not possible to make 
use of Mr. Snowden’s good will and clear brain? He 
would be an excellent intermediary if it is advisable 
to begin negotiations not by an open statement in 
Parliament but by ‘ feelers.” 

* t se * 

M. Briand has at last sueceeded in forming a new 
Government. He tried at first to form one from among 
the parties and sections which had shown themselves 
by their votes in the Chamber willing to support him, 
a field that lay a little to the right of where we have 
been accustomed to see him. With some audacity he 
approached both M. Poincaré and M. Herriot, but the 
combination, which might have had for outsiders a spice 
of humour, was just too audacious. On Friday, June 18th, 
he gave up his effort, and the President sent for M. 
Herriot, who tried for two days, but had no greater 


success. Probably the recollections of talk of a Capital 
Levy made some whom he approached hold back. Last 
Sunday M. Briand began again, edging yet a little 


further to the right. He tried another combination 
of mutually repugnant elements, M. Poincaré and M., 
Caillaux, and actually hoped that in those cirecum- 
stances M. Poincaré would become Finance Minister. 
M. Poincaré has seemed throughout to be ready to act 
with broadminded patriotism. In the end M. Poincaré 
included and M. Caillaux becomes Minister of 
It is said that M. Caillaux has imposed con- 


is not 
Finance. 


ditions designed to make it really possible for him to 
carry out an unpopular policy. 


In Germany the total number of votes cast for and 
against the confiscation of the imperial and _ princely 
properties only slightly exceeded the minimum required 
to be cast in favour, if the Referendum was to be effective, 
It has not been a dignified business. There was an orgy 
of extreme propaganda on both sides. The best feature 
has been the huge number of abstentions. Some of these 
were due to instructions from party leaders, and the 
Roman Catholic authorities forbade the faithful to vote 
for spoliation. We cannot see how the nationalization 
of all this property could have greatly helped those 
miserable victims of the War, and of subsequent inflation 
of the mark, whose poverty was held up in comparison 
with this wealth of their ex-rulers. On the other hand, 
the Kaiser, his family and the ex-reigning Princes can 
have but little use for a great deal of the property, such 
as palaces and castles, which would be better put to any 
public use for which they may be fit. The Monarchists’ 
cause has not gained in popularity and they can have 
little reason to rejoice in their negative victory. Some 
form of gradual appropriation with compensation will 
probably follow where there are visible advantages. 

x % * * 

In China General Chang Tso-lin still halts at Tientsin 
and his conference with Wu Pei-fu has not come to pass. 
He has secured the resignation of Mr. W. W. Yen, tlic 
Premicr in Peking, and one of Wu Pei-fu’s men. It is 
said that there will be an agreement for a singularly 
frank and cynical system of “ rotatavism”’ by which 
the Chihli party will form a Government in Peking to 
be succeeded after a year or so by a Mukden government 
for the next year. We should not trust the parties to 
such an arrangement any more than they probably 
trust one another. The name of Dr. Wellington Koo 
is coming up again and brings a gleam of hope since he 
has at any rate a good knowledge of foreign nations 
and international duties. Nothing is done to regain 
control of the Salt Gabelle. Meanwhile we are told that 


negotiations are imminent for “settling” the Hong 
Kong boycott. 
* * a 


A plot to murder the President of the Turkish Republic 
has been discovered in time to avert it. Mustapha 
Kemal was to have been killed at Smyrna, where the 
conspirators were arrested on the eve of his arrival there. 
Among them are reported to be Refet Pasha, who was 
formerly Prime Minister, two Generals and several Depu- 
tics. It seems that most of the Progressive Deputics 
have also been arrested. 

* * * * 


The debate in the House of Commons on Russian inter- 
ference will take place after we have gone to press, but 
we have written elsewhere some general thoughts on the 
subject. Lord Birkenhead and Mr. Churchill—par- 
ticularly Mr. Churchill credited with a 
luctant consent to the Government policy of not breaking 
off relations with Russia, and certainly their speeches 
last Saturday fit in with the reports about their dis- 
pleasure. Mr. Churchill's speech, indeed, went beyond 
the limits prescribed by the doctrine of the collective 
responsibility of a Cabinet. Meanwhile we read in the 
Manchester Guardian a curious assortment of abusive 
Russian comments on British Labour leaders. The general 
sense of the comments is that cowardice, treachery and a 
miserable opportunism prevented the general strike from 
succeeding. Mr. Purcell, who not long ago was féted aad 
extolled in Russia, comes in for especially severe treat- 
ment. Zinovieff describes Mr. J. H. Thomas as a 
lackey,” and as “* Judas,” and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald as 
an ‘* official arch-traitor,” and so on, 


are very Fe- 


** royal 
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It is satisfactory that the Smoke Abatement Bill 
received its second reading in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday. The Bill proposes to do a good deal, but 
not everything. It is impossible for us to discuss now 
its intricacies and its loopholes. We hope to publish 
an article on the subject next week. 

* * * * 

On Monday the Ecclesiastical Courts Commission 
issued their Report on the consiitution of a judicial 
authority to settle differences in the Church. Apart 
from a few minor reservations the Report is unanimous. 
At present the supreme authority is, of course, the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. The trouble 
is that thousands of clergy have refused to recognize 
the jurisdiction of the Judicial Committee and therefore 
its judgments have not always been enforced. The 
trouble has gradually become worse, as everyone must 
admit who sees the lack of discipline among many 
of the clergy who no doubt are quite sincere in_ their 
disobedience. The Report proposes that the Bishop 
or Archbishop should be free to sit as judge in the 
Diocesan or Provincial Court instead of the Chancellor 
or the Official Principal, and that in all cases theological 
assessors should be provided. An appeal from the 
Provincial Court would lie to a Final Court of Appeal. 

* * * a 

What is this Final Court of Appeal to be? The 
Report proposes that it should consist of lay judges 
of the highest rank, but that they should not deal with 
any matter of doctrine, discipline or use. Such matters 
would be referred to an Assembly of the Archbishops 
and Bishops of both provinces. The decision of the 
majority of that Assembly on those particular matters 
should be binding on the Final Court of Appeal. The 
Final Court of Appeal would deliver judgment after 
duly taking such a decision into account. The meaning 
of all this is that the Final Court of Appeal would see 
that personal justice was done without being called upon 
to decide upon matters of doctrine and the like. 

% # K * 

In one way we regret the proposal that the work of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council should be 
in any way restricted, for the judgments of the Committee 
in the past have been invaluable in preventing intolerance 
and sectarianism from getting the upper hand. The 
Judicial Committee has helped vastly in keeping the 
Church of England national and comprchensive. On 
the other hand the clergy generally wanted a change 
and the compromise offered ought, as it seems to us, to 
work well enough. The Bishop of Durham has said 
that it really abolishes the Royal Supremacy, but surely 
that is an exaggeration. We expect that if the proposed 
plan is accepted it will in practice leave the lay judges 
with considerable power just as the Parliament Act has 
left the House of Lords with more authority than the 
sterner critics of the Act foresaw. 

: * * *k 

The struggle between the Ministry of Health and the 
recalcitrant and bankrupt West Ham Board of Guardians 
has burst out again. The Ministry refuses any further 
advances of money and the Board refuses to economise. 
An audit has revealed that the regulations are disregarded 
wholesale. These Guardians are, of course, not alone in 
throwing to the winds the sound old Poor Law doctrine 
of “lesser eligibility,” but the vice of any responsible 
body borrowing money with no prospect of repaying it 
and showering it upon others, political supporters or 
not, is scarcely worse than the deliberate undermining 
of all sense of family responsibility. This must appear 
flagrant to anyone who reads of the allowances made 


to lads (for example) living with their parents in homes 
with substantial incomes. The Minister now proposes 
to bring in to Parliament a Bill by which the Board will 
be superseded by appointed Commissioners of some kind, 
presumably akin to those who have superseded the Dublin 
Corporation or some American bodies whose incompetence 
or corruption became intolerable. 


* * x * 


We join the chorus of congratulations to General Sir 
George Higginson on his hundredth birthday, and upon 
the health and vigour with which he is still blessed, as 
is proved by his attending the inspection by the Duke 
of Connaught of the Grenadier Guards at Windsor. 
In that regiment he fought in the Crimea and helped 
to save the colours at Inkerman. The pride of his 
regiment is characteristic of the British Army. The 
pride of his riverside neighbours at Marlow, where he 
has for so long taken his full share in all the social and 
public life around him, is characteristic of English country 
life. Friends, 
and others have subscribed to celebrate the event by 
buying land on the river bank for a public park. Those 
who delight to delve for “links with the past” will 
find this hard to beat: the Princess Elizabeth of York, 
born this year, has in Sir George a god-father who 


neighbours, old Etonians, Guardsmen 


remembers being spoken to by George IV. 
* * 


Next Sunday, June 27th, will be the fiftieth Hospital 
Sunday in London. It was inaugurated at the Mansion 
House in 1872, and the Hospital Sunday Fund has 
distributed to London hospitals more than £3,000,060. 
The cost of collection and administration has been 
under 4 per cent.—a really noble testimony to eflicicnuey 
and voluntary labour. 
proud of the way in which hospitals are supported 
voluntarily. The leanness of the years in which we 
have been living recently has often made us feel that 
the old system could not possibly go on, that penury 
next Sunday, we feel 


Kvery Englishman must feel 


must conquer generosity. Yet 
confident, will prove once more that the public can 
come miraculously up to the scratch and show that 
whatever else it means to save upon it will not save 
upon the hospitals. This is wise as well as generous 
policy, because the work of the hospitals is preventive 
as well as curative. Those who do not contribute in 
church can send donations to the Lord Mayor at the 
Mansion House. 
* * * * 

The Jubilee Mecting of the All-England Lawn Tennis 
Club at Wimbledon makes one marvel at the progress 
of the game. The days of hesitation are well behind 
us; lawn tennis is no longer thought of as one of the 
less serious games. It is now as strenuous and as 
scientific as anyone could wish with its straight-armed 
drives and ‘“ follow-through ” strokes, its top spin, its 
smashes and its superb accuracy. No boy to-day talks 
of “pat ball”; he would as soon be a lawn tennis 
champion as be in the first rank of cricketers or golfers. 
The prospective 
Any- 


There is only one cause for regret. 
champions come from any country but our own. 
how, England taught them this great game and she may 
recover herself, 
* * * * 

3ank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 
December 38rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 100} ; on Wednesday week 100}; a year ago 
99}. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 86} ; 
on Wednesday week 87; a year ago 85j. Conversion Loan 
(33 per cent.) was on Wednesday 75}; on Wednesday week 
753; a year ago 74);. 
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* TOPICS OF THE DAY 


THE INDUSTRIAL PROSPECT 


FPXHE time is ripe, if only industrial peace can be 

achieved, for such a revival of British trade as 
has not been known for many years. Only a few months 
ago some of the wisest men in industry ‘were speaking 
doubtfully ; they saw hope here and hope there and 
they acknowledged that a few trades were exceptionally 
prosperous, but they did not foresee with any confidence 
a general revival. Now there are very few pessimists, 
or rather there would be hardly any if the coal strike 
were settled and industrial peace for some years ahead 
seemed to be guaranteed. Even in the most Cepressed 
trades inquiries have been made for goods w!.4. in 
happier circumstances might be delivered, but in the 
circumstances cannot be. All the, evidence is in the 
same direction. The tide is ready to turn and to carry 
us to the haven where we would be, and yet we still 
lie anchored where we are threatened with a tornado 
and perhaps irretrievable disaster. 

Last week when the important debate in the House of 
Commons on the coal dispute had led to a particular 
display of bitterness by the Labour Party we could 
not assent to the gloomy opinion which was general 
that more harm than good had been done by the Govern- 
ment’s announcement of a permissive Eight Hours 
Bill, and that a settlement was further off than ever. 
We felt that whether the Government’s policy of offering 
the miners an opportunity to work longer hours was 
right or wrong it must have the effect of breaking up 
the treneh warfare. The proposal, we thought, was 
likely to reintroduce mobility, to substitute fighting 
in the open for the static position in which nobody gained 
an inch. It is in open fighting that something is sure 
to happen. It seems as though our words are being 
justified to this extent, that the expectation of resumed 
negotiations is certainly stronger than it was. The first 
result of the imminence of the Eight Hours Bill has been 


to drive the miners into “‘ a more coming on disposition ” 
as regards the suggestion that wages should be reduced. 
Neither Mr. Cook nor Mr. Herbert Smith has formally 
yielded any ground, but the miners as a whole are much 
more restless. 

They say, “ Anything rather than an increase of hours. 
An increase of hours is a definite step back. We know 
that it would be much easier to improve reduced wages 
than to get back to seven hours if we once agreed to work 
eight. 
from rushing part of the coalficlds by offering the old 
rate of wages for longer hours we would rather discuss 
the possibility of a minor reduction in wages.” 

We sincerely hope that the Government will feel obliged 
to return to the Report, the whole Report, and nothing 
but the Report. Only a few weeks ago the Cabinct 
would not have thought of picking and choosing from 
the Report. The rumours that there are disagreements 
in the Cabinet are at least the easiest explanation of 
the fact that there is now a tendency to legislate only 
on selected passages. 


Therefore, in order to prevent the mincowners 


People with short memories have 
what an extraordinary, and as 
we think unfortunate, change this is. When it was 
agreed to pay the subsidy and to appoint the Commission 
the Government, in effect, said, *‘ We shall trust the 
Commissioners. Whatever they recommend we shall 
put into effect.” That may have been a rash thing 
to imply, though, considering the composition of the 
think that it was. The one 


evidently forgotten 


Commission, we do not 


hope of a real settlement seems to us to be to continue 
along that line. Otherwise we shall not have what is 
essential—a complete reorganization of the mines. The 
miners will say, “‘ If the Government can pick and choose 
so can we.” Thus the whole situation created by the 
Report might be hopelessly changed. Mr. Churchill, of 
course, says that he cannot find the money to buy the 
royalties. His excuse is the losses caused by the strikes. 
But why should the money be found in a lump 
sum? That is surely unnecessary. The royalty- 
owners could be paid out over a number of years 
by annuities calculated on a just basis. And there 
are other ways in which payment could be made 
without finding a hundred million pounds, or whatever 
the sum may be, on the spur of the moment. A good 
job must be made of the mining settlement if 
industry as a whole is to be made really secure. 
The Report in its integrity is the one readily available 
way. 

Every move towards reasonableness by industrial 
recalcitrants ought to be instantly seized and used by 
the Government. The mood in these matters is every- 
thing. We earnestly hope that the Government are 
only waiting for the first opportunity to discuss with 
Labour the inauguration of a wholly new industrial 
plan. The kind of thing that can be done, and is indeed 
crying out to be done, is indicated in the second Report 
of the Joint Committee of Employers and Trade Unions 
in the shipbuilding industry. The first Report recom- 
mended, with the consent of the trade unions, abolition 
of the pedantic demarcation of crafts, an extension of 
payment by results, the greater use of labour-aiding 
machinery, and the greater mobility of labour. These 
were remarkable and most encouraging recommendations, 
The second Report, just issued, calls attention to the 
operation of price-fixing associations which enormously 
and unnecessarily increase the cost of the raw materials of 
the shipbuilding industry. The spirit of this industry is 
magnificent. Misfortune never quells it. The shipbuilders 
ask for no subsidy. They mean to save themselves. 

We should like to see the Government stimulating, 
even provoking, — similar throughout our 
industries and offering to introduce whatever legislation 


inquiries 


may be necessary to carry out the recommendations, 
If trade unions will themselves help to recodify the 
laws under which they exist; if they will give up their 
hampering practices ; if they will consent to the free 
use of labour-aiding machinery ; and if the employers, 
on their side, will promise not to cut the rates of payment 
by results when those rates have been fixed after a 
fair inquiry; if they will guarantee the handworkers a 
due share of the fruits of success ; if they will encourage 
the workers to use their brains and will recognize merit 
in any wage-earner by promoting him into the manage- 
ment—if all these conditions are satisfied a wonderful 
new cra will begin. 

It is said that we have not the huge and compact 
market that America has. Yet we have (apart from the 
foreign markels where buyers are waiting for cheaper 
British goods) the whole of the British Empire. We 
have, as a matter of fact, something much larger than 
the American market. The British Empire, however, 
has yct to be developed. We were much struck by 
some figures--quite accessible figures, it is true, but 
usually forgotten—which Mr. Snowden 
Juncheon of the American Chamber of 
He pointed out, 


quoted at a 
Commerce in 


London on ‘Tuesday. for instance, 


that the population of New Zealand buys British goods 
to the amount of £12 a head of the population, whereas 
India buys British goods to the amount of only 7s. a 
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head of the population. If only India doubled her 
purchasing power—raised it to 14s.—the looms of 
Lancashire would all be kept working overtime and 
even then could not supply what was wanted. Mr. 
Snowden remains a Socialist, but he freely acknowledges 
that: the policy of high wages under the conditions 
which we have described will not in any way prejudice 
his schemes for the future industrial society of this 
country. He is heart and soul with us on the present 
He advises the trade unions to co-operate with 
the employers and make the success of their industry 
their own interest. As he truly says, the wage-carners 
suffer much more than the employers from quarrelling. 


Will not other Socialists make the same admissions ? 


issue. 


RUSSIAN INTERFERENCE 
Ww* are not in the least surprised that public opinion 


has been deeply moved at the attempts, often 
openly avowed, on the part of certain Russian politicians 
and officials to interfere in our domestic concerns, No 
people with any sense of national dignity and independ- 
ence can but resent deliberate attempts by foreigners 
to dictate to them on home policy. But, though we not 
only understand, but approve of, and share in, the 
indignation, it does not at all follow that we can carry 
into operation the proposals for meeting interference, 
which have been suggested by those who, however 
well meaning, let their anger get in front of their judgment. 
Because a man may deserve to be thrashed. to be sent 
to Coventry, or to be expelled from one’s house and 
garden because of his misconduct, it does not follow that 
it is wise to take such measures against him. What has 
got to be considered is, ‘‘ How can the general aim of 
putting an end to the nuisance of interference be best 
When all has been 
to threaten a with punishment for 
across your garden if you know that the result of driving 
him off the lawn will be to send him round in the dark 
to the back door there to fulfil the very intention to 


achieved ? ” said, it is no good 


man walking 


It is necessary to use judgment and 
discretion in enforcing even the best of rules. However 
in the abstract its enforcement 


which you object. 
sound a rule may be 
often demands an art. 

Take the situation created by the sending of Russian 
money here with the avowed purpose of helping the 
cause of Communism and injuring the cause of Freedom 
and Democracy. Though the Russian money that has 
been coming in “ for the miners ” 
throw our industrial, political, and secial life into con- 


may be meant to 


fusion and produce conditions under which the Com- 
munistic seed may flourish, and though it may be accom- 
panied by fantastic declarations, we have suflicient 
assurance that the money actually received by the miners 
will be spent, not on Communistic propaganda, but 
on helping their wives and children—that is, upon 
an object which is approved of by all humane men 
in practice, whatever may be their theories. Englishmen 
have no desire to follow the example set by the Soviet 
Government during the height of its tyrannical action. 
Unless the Sovict rulers are greatly maligned, they were 
in the habit of seizing, imprisoning, and even executing 
the wives and families of men who were opposing the 
Sovict. We not only refuse to treat wives and children 
as hostages in order to prevent hostile or revolutionary 
action on the part of any miners, but mean to do whatever 
we can to mitigate the sufferings of those dependants. 
Therefore, when money is sent which will be applied for 
this purpose, it would be political pedantry to stand on 
a punctilio and say that there was an evil intention behind 


the donation. ‘ Non olet” 
comment. A meal provided for children by Russian 
gold will do them no harm, though it would do us a great 
deal of harm to prevent their getting such a meal. There- 
fore we are in entire agreement with the Government 
in judging the case on its merits and not on any logical 
generalization. To put it in another way, the Govern- 
ment are quite right to allow money to come in when 
there is a trade dispute within the meaning of the Trade 
Disputes Act, but not to allow money to come in for 
revolutionary purposes or—we do not want to beg the 
for the political but non-industrial purposes 
involved in a general strike. 


is here a thoroughly sound 


question 


* But,” it may be said, “ we grant all that, and we do 
not want to stop the money in regard to which we have 
got an assurance that it will be spent on food, But 
how can we tolerate the malignant interference with our 
political and social system which is openly advocated in 
Russia? The Soviet would not—rightly, as many of 
us think—tolerate our backing up of any attempts at 
counter-revolution by the White Party in Russia. It 
treated such intervention and the reception of English 
help and English money as the unforgivable sin.” The 
next step in the argument we are sketching is to say 
* What 
Therefore we ought to tel 
unless they put a stop to the policy of interfering in our 
home politics, we must sever all connexions with them, 


is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. 
| the Soviet Government that, 


diplomatic and commercial.” 

There is obviously much to be said in support of such 
a plan, dialectically and in the abstract. In the concrete, 
we believe that there is nothing whatever to be said for 
it. It has been tried again and again in the course of 
European history, and it has always failed. The breaking- 
off of intercourse with a foreign Power and sending it 
commercially to Coventry always ends in a few years, 
and oftener in a few months, in semi-secret and unavowed 
diplomatic intercourse and in trading and other forms 
of intercourse through intermediaries. When the Jacobins 
cut off the head of the King of France, Britain was so 
angry and so determined that she would not allow what 
Grattan called ** the Gallic plant whose taste is death” 
to be grown on our soil that she put France under a ban, 
Yet in a very short time Pitt was compelled, or found 
it in the interests of the country, to reopen relations with 
the Republic. The only result of what was regarded 
in France as our “ interference ”’ 
Jacobinism. Men Jacobin in opinion 
rallied at once to the National cause. ‘‘ We hate the 
they said, “‘ but we will deal with them 
the right of any other 
Of course 
exaggerated so-called 
interference. For * the Monsicur 
Pitt” was largely a Nevertheless this silly 
legend had repercussions which have lasted even to our 
own times. For example, M. Clemenceau was accused 
of taking ‘‘ the gold of the Cobden Club,” though that 
excellent Institution, even if it had possessed free gold, 
which it did not, would never have spent it in the way 


was the strengthening of 
who were not 
extremists,” 
ourselves. We cannot admit 
State to meddle with our domestic affairs.” 
the Patriots enormously Pitt’s 
example gold of 


legend. 


alleged. From such follies we must do our best to keep 
free. 

When we are annoyed by the threat of Soviet gold, 
we must remember the myth of Pitt’s guineas! We 
do not want to go out of our way to be friendly with 
Soviet do not believe in putting our- 


selves to inconvenience 


Russia, but we 
and abandoning trade in order 

Contact with the world rather 
to tame and 


to punish somebody else. 
than isolation is the condition most likely 
humanize Russian fanatics, 
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WEEK IN PARLIAMENT 
By New Member. 


THE 


FEXHIS has been an uneventful week as far as the 

House of Commons is concerned. The Finance Bill 
is now through the Committee, to the general relief, for 
the speeches became more appalling in the intensity of 
their tedium as time went on. On Monday a glorious 
climax was reached on the subject of traction engines, 
and members ultimately wandered away at half-past one, 
broken, but happy in the consciousness of work nobly 
performed. 

Apart from finance there has _ been 
soothing and uncontroversial subjects under discussion, 
such as smoke abatement and the Scottish estimates 
when Mr. Barr and Mr. Johnston quoted poetry for the 
edification of the Prime Minister, and to his obvious 
delight. Now coal and Russia threaten us and it is to 
be feared that the lull is over. 

The tension produced by the Prime Minister's speech 
last week has relaxed, and it is fairly certain that some 
attempt will be made to initiate negotiations before the 
introduction of the Bill to suspend the Seven Hours Act. 
Members are becoming gloomily reconciled to the idea 
of a prolongation of the war of attrition if the attempt 
should be abortive. Unionists declare quite frankly 
that in that event the only thing to do will be to try for 
district settlements, and get the men in the more 
prosperous coalfields at least to go back on the best 
terms the owners can offer. The possible collapse of the 
Mining Association and of the Federation is viewed by 
them with equanimity. Many of the best owners have 
no hand in shaping the policy of the former, and both 
organizations appear to be totally lacking in leadership. 

A good deal of attention is being paid to the various 
suggestions propounded in the Beaverbrook Press for 
unification of the coal industry and for a selling agency. 
It is felt that the House of Commons can at present do 
nothing except discuss these matters in a somewhat 
academic fashion. But speculation is rife as to how many 
and which of the owners are favourably disposed to a 
radical reorganization of the industry on the lines 
suggested by, say, Sir Alfred Mond. 

Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland is achieving something of 
a reputation as a masterly handler of buckets of cold 
water. He receives most “ original” suggestions with a 
well-directed douche. This is probably as well. But 
there are signs that the Government is not closely in 
touch with the best minds in the industrial world. Many 
of these minds are moving in the direction of combination 
for purposes of mass production, unification in order to 
reduce overhead charges, the control of prices, national 
followed by international agreements, and so forth. 
During the nineteenth century we maintained our position 
in the van of industrial development. Are we behind the 
times to-day ? And is Germany showing us the way ? 
Jpon every scheme of this nature the Government 
looks with coldness and with suspicion. But the days of 
complete laissez-faire are certainly over, and economic 
pressure may ultimately prevail. 

Mr. Churchill and Lord Birkenhead created something 
of a sensation over the week-end by openly revealing 
their well-known disagreement with the decision of the 
Cabinet not to break off relations with Russia. Mr. 
Gladstone would have made short work of them. But 
nowadays anyone with a sufliciently strong personality 
can say pretty much what he likes with impunity. And 
it simply Candour is, after all, 
the keynote of the age, and it may be that the interests 


s 


nothing but 


‘isn't done ” to resign. 


of truth are better served this way, 


— 


THE NEW HOMES OF ENGLAND 

N England the really important things usually happen 

- without anybody noticing them. And so it is 
hardly surprising that during all the heat and turmoil of 
the social controversy in which we live, the beginnings of 
what is one of the greatest social transformation in 
the lives of the people which has ever taken place should 
have remained almost unperceived. This transformation 
is a transformation in the actual living conditions of the 
people of our great towns. It is going on, all too slowly it 
is true, but yet steadily and progressively, on the fringe 
of each one of our industrial centres. 

For there is not a city in England which has not some 
sort of a civic housing scheme; and in most places an 
appreciable part of that scheme is now completed ; the 
new houses have been inhabited for a few months, and it 
is possible to begin to measure what has happened. In- 
dustrial England now presents a curious spectacle. The 
great towns lie, as ever, like great dreary, hideous blocks 
on the landscape. The centre and main mass of them is 
still composed of those miles of inexpressibly depressing 
slum and semi-slum streets. As congestion is worse than 
ever, the unmistakable stench 
beings which greets one at the entrances of the courts and 
alleys is also worse than ever. But round the perimeter 
of almost all these towns there is now a narrow but ex- 
tending belt of new Corporation houses. 


of overcrowded human 


There is, of course, nothing new in the fact that the 
great towns are spreading stealthily out into the country ; 
that has been going on for a century, and the present rate 
of building is hardly above the average. What is peculiar 
is not the quantity but the quality of the new strects 
which are being put up. It is not an exaggeration to say 
that the new housing schemes represent something per- 
fectly new, and immeasurably superior, in Englis! 
working-class housing. 

The present writer has recently spent a fortnight living 
in one of the new Corporation houses outside a typical 
English industrial town. 
estate which must have had about two or three hundred 
houses on it. The houses themselves were of two types : 
a non-parlour type which was Iet at about 12s. a week 
(with some variations) and a parlour type which could 
not in practice be obtained unless the applicant was 
willing to buy the house on an instalment plan. This 
meant an outlay during the first few years of twenty 
shillings a week. It was in the latter type of house that I 
was staying, but I saw a good deal of the non-parlour type 
as well. The houses themselves, although sensible and 
well planned, were small and in some cases not, I thought, 
particularly well built. Thus, though immeasurably 
better than anything in the slum areas of the town, they 
were only moderately superior to an ordinary house 
letting at perhaps two shillings less in the better working- 
class areas of the town. 


The house was one of a new 


It was not the houses themselves, however, which made 
this housing estate, and the many others like it, a world 
perfectly different from anything in the heart of the town. 
It was much more the wide spacing of the houses, the well- 
planned lay-out of the whole estate, the fact that the 
larger trees had been left standing, that each house had 
its little garden, that the streets were wide and open. It 
is this element of care and forethought in the planning of 
the new estates which is making them something new 
and different from anything else in England. 
tence, a civilized, decent life is possible in the new houses 
and is quite impossible in the old. One of the most striking 


In one sen- 


sights in the new estates is to be seen at about seven in 
the evening when the men are back from work. The estate 
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is then a scene of startling activity. The gardens, which 


when the inhabitants arrived a few months ago were 
dreary little patches of u 
and form. 
has begun to show the results of the efforts of the man who 
has worked so hard. 
in the way these city workers, transported from their 
narrow strects into these 


even mud, begin to take shape 
And in some cases a first faint sign of green 


There is something almost feverish 


new estates, are setting about 
ereating their gardens. It is as if the instincts of a peasant 
origin were awakened by even this tiny plot of land. 

In a year these new estates will certainly be garden 
cities in fact if not in name. The inhabitants of the more 
expensive parlour type of house are, of course, hardly any 
of them manual workers in the ordinary sense of the word. 
They seem to be partly professional and business people 
erseers, &c. 


But the inhabitants of the non-parlour type of houses, 


with a large proportion of foremen and ov 


even though the rents are as high as twelve shillings, 
come from the great mass of the workers of the city. One 
man I know who is living in one of these houses spends his 
day pushing a vegetable barrow through the streets, and 
I asked 


him why, as he has a wife and family to keep, he chose 


his earnings never exceed forty shillings a week. 

to come out to one of the new houses, where he has to 
ppallingly high proportion of 
lic replied that although the 
rent of his new house often left his family without what 


spend twelve shillings --an a 


his income—on rent alone. 


one would consider the barest necessaries of life (such as 
adequate boots and what most people would consider 
adequate food, or any margin for amusements) yct he 
He took the 
view that even though his children might be rather hungry 


considered his new house ‘* well worth it.” 
in their new home, their health was considerably better 
there than it had been when they were better fed but 
living in the fetid smoke-laden atmosphere of the centre 
of the town. 


Thus it has come about that most of the families living 


in the new houses are from sections of the population which 


1 


one would have thought would have been wholly debarred 
from living in them. In any case the main difficulty in 
Only those 
people get them who were lucky or wise enough to apply 
several years ago. In the city I have mentioned, for 
example, there is a waiting list of no less than sixteen 
thousand families who have applied for Corporation 
houses. At the present rate of building they will have 
grandchildren before they get them. 


getting a new house is not the financial one. 


X. 
A SPECIMEN DAY 
By a ILousEMAID 

[In response to requests we have decided to publish a few of the 
articles, describing a characteristic day’s work or experience, which 
were sent in for a recent competition in the Spectator. ] 

~ AM a housemaid in a doctor’s family and though I 

have plenty to do I am very happy. 

My specimen day begins at half-past six, when the 
alarum clock goes off and I don’t want to get up. Cook 
fecls the same, but we always do get up as we are allowed 
to go to bed very early. We get washed and dressed and 
go downstairs and the first thing I do is to put the kettle 
on the gas ring, while cook is lighting the kitchen fire. 
Then I go into the dining room, clean up the hearth and 
light the fire and when that is done I hear the kettle 
singing. I fill the tea pot and carry up her morning tea 
to my mistress, and then I wake the children. 

By the time I get down again Cook has made som 
tea, and we cach have a cup. There is no tim 
so I carry mine into the dining room and drink it while I 
dust and sweep and set the table. Then I pop out and 
clean the door brasses and sweep the front. 


more 


to spare, 
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a week I whiten the st ps. While I am doing that, Cook 
has got the breakfast well on the way and is sweeping 
and dusting the surgery. 

We have breakfast at eight, 
and the children come down I carry it in and see they have 
Cook and I have our breakfast 


sO aS SOON as my mistress 


everything they want 
4 
at 


the same time. 


hildren off to school and the 


rv, SO I clear the breakfast things 


The mistress sees the 
doctor goes into his surg 


them into t!} 


away and take kitchen. Then I go upstairs 
and start on the bedrooms. There are a good many to 
be done, but all the work is very well arranged, so I know 
exactly what I have to do and how long I have to do it in. 

Suppose it is Wednesday. I make the beds, dust and 
sweep the rooms and then start on my special Wednesday 
om, lavatory, passage, 


work. This is to clean the bath 


stairs and hall, and I am given plenty of time to clean and 
polish everything very well. Of course there are some 
interruptions. There is the tel phone , the front door and 


surgery door to answer after the doctor has gone on his 
rounds, and I have to be very careful to take messages 
correct ly. 

It is not always very easy because people say such 
funny things. They say, “ tell him to call and see Mrs. 
Smith. He knows where I live.” 

At first I was too shy to ask any questions, and when the 
and Say he had 


how was he to know which one 


doctor came home he would scold me, 
twenty Smiths on his list 


wanted him! So now I refuse to take a message unless 
they give the name and address first. 
At 11 o’clock Cook and I have a cup of tea but we drink 


it while we work as the 
work has to be done at half-past twelve, and then I change 
Then I set the 


ly to dish up when the 


morning goes so qui k. My 
into my black dress and cap and apron. 
table and Cook has everything 1 
mistress comes in from her shopping and the doctor from 
his rounds, 

If they have visitors, 
family is at home, I wait at table, but not at other times. 
After dinner I clear away and bring in a tray of coffee. I 


and on Sunday when all the 


generally help Cook to wash up, and on Monday I help with 
the ironing. On Tuesday afternoons I clean the silver 
and other afternoons I read or sew. 

At four o’clock I begin getting tea ready. This takes 
some time as the children will be back from school and 
very hungry. After tea but no, this is supposed to 
be Wednesday so it is my day out. So I don’t stop to 
clear away. Cook does that as well as all my other jobs. 
There will be nothing for me to do when I get back at 
ten o’clock, so I have a good hot bath and go off to bed. 

When I go out I put on my smartest things and I 
enjoy myself, but I am not quite so silly as some girls I 
know. ‘They are ashamed to say they are maids and call 
themselves typists, but I know the time will come when 
I'll be glad of all I have learnt in service. At least that 
is what my boy says, and I know he is right. 
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THE “NEW MESSIAH” 


Dp" ANNIE BESANT at a series of mectings at the 
Queen’s Hall is announcing and explaining the 
Advent of the “* World Teacher.”” The World Teacher, 
she says, is the latest reincarnation of the divine spirit, 
the Christ again upon earth, the new Messiah. This 
young Indian, Krishnamurti, has been largely trained 
by Mrs. Besant herself; he has been her ward for several 
years. Strange coincidence that the child over whom 
Mrs. Besant became guardian should be discovered to 
be the reincarnated one that the world, according to the 
Theosophists of Mrs. Besant’s school, has been awaiting 
for nearly two thousand years! To the coldly critical 
it seems plain that when Mrs. Besant speaks with reverence 
and mystical awe of pronouncements by the new Messiah 
she is speaking with reverence and awe of what has 
been suggested and inspired by herself. 

No one who has been in the Queen’s Hall at one of 
these meetings will care to deny that Mrs. Besant’s 
auto-suggestive hallucinations are sincere or that her 
language is impressive. But the more readily we acknow- 
ledge the dignity and beauty of Mrs. Besant’s words, 
by so much the more must we regret that at the end of 
her long intellectual life she has invented a creed which is 
associated with events not only deplorable but disreputable. 

The environment of Mrs. Besant’s orations has been 
reduced to a regular form. The audience sits in silence. 
A small rostrum at the front of the platform is decorated 
with flowers. Behind this rostrum is a row of theo- 
sophical “ bishops” dressed in purple. Suddenly Mrs, 
Besant appears on the platform; the audience stands. 
There is a deep silence. Mrs. Besant is dressed entirely 
in white. She begins to speak; for an hour the words 
come with deliberation but never with the least hesitation. 
Her sentences are perfectly constructed and no word 
is ill chosen. She uses no gesture; indeed her hands 
are pressed together as though she were laying upon 
herself a restraint that is in odd keeping with what to 
the coldly critical seems to be the want of restraint in 

At the end of an hour she ceases and dis- 
There is no applause and if any is attempted 


her ideas. 
appears. 
she reproves it. 

What is the history of this new Messiah? Seventeen 
years ago a Brahmin of Madras, Narayaniah, who had 
been a lower-grade Civil Servant, was engaged at the 
chief office of the Theosophical Society at Adyar. Mr. 
Leadbeater, the well-known Theosophist who has long 
been Mrs. Besant’s most intimate collaborator, became 
interested in the two sons of Narayaniah. But Nara- 
yaniah disliked and mistrusted his influence over the 
boys, tried to detach them from him and evidently hoped 
that Mrs. Besant would be on the side of paternal authority, 
Mrs. Besant, however, who had already obtained a legal 
guardianship over the boys, removed them from India, 

In 1912 Narayaniah brought an action in a Madras 
Court to break the guardianship. The result of the 
trial was that Mrs. Besant was ordered to restore the 
brothers to their father, but the judgment was inoperative 
as the elder boy was already about to reach the age when 
he would be free from the effects of such a judgment. 
We do not know. why.the younger son was not restored, 
but apparently he lived chiefly in America, where he died 
It is the elder boy, Krishnamurti, who is 
now proclaimed by Mrs. Besant. But a few words 
more must be said about the trial. The brothers, being 
absent, could not give evidence, but the Judge held that 
Leadbeater were 
* certainly 


last year. 


though the offenees alleged against 


not established, Leadbeater’s opinions were 
immoral and such as to unfit him to be the tutor of boys 


and rendered him a highly dangerous associate for 
children,” 

It might have been thought that Mrs. Besant would 
thenceforth have kept her wards apart from Leadbeater, 
but Krishnamurti for the last few years, as we read 
lately in Truth, has been under the tutelage of Lead- 
beater in Australia, ostensibly undergoing the preparation 
for his Messianic mission. As long ago as 1906 the 
British branch of the Theosophical Society had _in- 
vestigated charges against Leadbeater and had called 
upon him to resign his membership. It is not surprising 
that many respectable Theosophists have become alarmed 
at Mrs. Besant’s action in trying to transfigure all these 
facts with an atmosphere not merely of respectability 
but of holiness. Not long ago several members and one 
entire branch resigned from the Theosophical Society 
as a protest against Mrs. Besant’s new Messianic creed. 
It is said that in various European countries there have 
been larger secessions. 

When Krishnamurti 
traced the various reincarnations 
Teacher back for some 4,000 years. 
to have at once accepted this imposing spiritual genealogy. 
We gather that if she were asked for proof she would 
reply with the true Gnostic answer that proof is an 
unnecessary thing, indeed a kind of vulgarity, since 
such revelation comes only to the few who are chosen 
to be the recipients of mystical truth. She asserts that 
she believes that as the Christ entered into the body of 
the man Jesus so the Christ has entered again into the 
body of Krishnamurti. It would require a new Irenaeus 
to dispose of such simple assertion by argument. It 
is strange that the Theosophical Society, which was 
created by Madame Blavatsky and was carried on by 
Major Olcott to study comparative religion and to 
encourage a gencral aspiration towards universal brother- 
hood and the “ One Life” of Vedic and Buddhist literature, 
should have led on to the evolution of so very definite 
though so fantastic a dogma as is now set forth. 

A reference was made at the beginning of this article 
to Mrs. Besant’s acceptance of what she has herself 
inspired. A writer in the Manchester Guardian says 
that a great deal turns upon a passage from a speech, 
made by Krishnamurti in India, which Mrs. Besant 
quotes in her addresses. Here are his words :— 

“We aro all oxpocting Him who is the example, the embodiment 

of nobility. He will be with us soon. He is with us now. He 
comes to lead us all to that perfection whore there is eternal happi- 
ness. He comes to lead us and comes to those who have not 
understood, who have suffered, who are unhappy, who are enlight- 
ened. He comes to thoso who want, who desire, who long. I 
COME to those who want sympathy, who want happiness, whe 
are longing to be released, who are longing to find happiness in 
all things. I come to reform and not to tear down, not to destroy, 
but to build.” 
The point is that in this passage Krishnamurti suddenly 
changes from the third person to the first. “* When 
those words were spoken,” says Mrs. Besant, “ some 
saw a great light-and some saw the Christ himself. That 
was to us the birth of the Christ.” To others it must 
seem a vicious circle in which Mrs. Besant uses assertion 
and evidence as indistinguishable things. 

The World Teacher is still undergoing his preparation 
for his Messianic mission near London. Leadbeater 
is said to be still in Australia. The apostles of whom 
apparently there are to be twelve have yet to be chosen. 
Photographs of Krishnamurti show him to be a good 
looking young man, and he is said to enjoy life like other 


was still a child Leadbeater 
of this new World 
Mrs. Besant appears 


young men of his age. 

That such things should happen in these days is a 
fact worthy of observation whether we regard them as 
unimportant because silly, or important because sinister, 
or blasphemous, or merely strange. 
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WDA: A ZULU 


IDA is possibly forty years of age 


FARM LABOURER 


he does not know 

this with any certainty—but at the time of the 
outbreak of the Boer War he was just emerging from the 
native adolescent stage, and would be about thirteen 
At this time he was urged to “ do his bit ” 
for the Queen and Empire. He had no high ideals of 
patriotism. Ife black, and suffered the indignity 
of having to clothe himself from the neck to the knee, 
and was forbidden to walk on the pavement when visiting 


or fourteen. 


was 


the larger towns. His place was the road with other 
beasts of burden, such as horses, mules, oxen, asses and 
ricksha-pullers. 

The promise of untold wealth urged him to 
bit.” 
sixteen transport oxen yoked to a heavy wagon. 
laid the 
first introduced him to such things as bread, biscuits, 
jam, tea, coffee, 
boots and other delicacies peculiar to the white man. 


** do his 
He would receive £1 per month as a leader of 
This 
foundation of his fortune and, incidentally, 


tinned-meats, trousers, shirts, coats, 


One pound per month and high living! It was good 
His had 


exceeded 2s. 6d. per month, and his rations of two and 


to be a_ patriot. previous earnings never 


a half pounds of maize meal daily. 
“did his bit” for 


On each occasion he was highly 


Subsequently he King Edward 
and King George. 
paid for his services, and lived on the fat of the Empire 
and the United States of America packed in tins and 
bags. 

Unfortunately wars are the exception and not the rule, 
In the meantime one had to live somewhere, work for 
Over 


+s 7? 
squat 


very little and live almost exclusively on maize. 
twenty years ago he chose, as we call it, to 
Natal 


and the monies obtained from the disturbances 


on my farm. He has wonderful ideas of high 
finance, 
within and without the Great Empire, of which he is an 
eflicient“ though black member, have been well invested. 
His first year’s savings amounted to no less than £11 15s, 
[It could have been £12 had he not spent Is. of it on a 
From the 
money saved he purchased two in-calf heifers. When 
1902 his of cattle had 
then a of sixteen or 
Wives 
ire expensive, the market value being no less than eleven 
head of stock. Fortunately they may be obtained, like 
other embellishments of a home, on the hire-purchase 


mouth organ and four shillings on tobacco. 


he was ‘“‘ demobbed ” in herd 


increased to six. He was man 


seventeen, so he exchanged his cattle for a wife. 


system. The balance was duly delivered, and he became 
a registered married man, a kraal-head, and paid 14s. per 
annum to the Government by way of Hut Tax. 

He then came and resided on my farm, and possessed, 
besides the wife and child, fourteen game fowls, a goat 
foot, a few blankets and other odd- 
ments. We entered 
into the contract. I, on my _ part, 
would supply two to four acres of land for cultivating 
crops, grazing for ten head of cattle, and payment at 


with twin kids at 
Marriage had impoverished him. 


usual unwritten 


the rate of fourpence per day for male adults, twopence 
for female adults, and from one halfpenny to threepence 
to other members of the kraal, according to their ability, 
age, and sex. He, and other members of his family, 
would labour for 180 days per annum and would receive 


the agreed wages, plus 75 lbs. of maize meal, 10 Ibs, of 


salt, and 3 Ibs. of wheaten bran per thirty working 
days. 

We 
never been discussed or violated since we agreed upon 


it. The only time he has failed to work his 180 days 


et on very well: our unwritten contract has 


with my permission and he 
eratitude. He 


ta] 


was when he “ joined up” 


has never ceased to express his does 


not go as a fighting man; he joins the army of ox, mule 
or horse drivers or leaders, or even as a herd of loot, 
or captured stock. He has never received any sort of 
decoration or medal, but the wealth amassed has brought 
him no less than four wives, and, at the time of writing, 
twenty-three living children. He is one of the 
people who thoroughly approve of war. He has never 
heard of the League of Nations or the Locarno Agrec- 


few 


ments. If I explained the idea to him he would politely 
listen to all I had to say—and thoroughly disbelieve 
me. 


has been a 
or eight fought black, or 
white fought white; never black against black. To 
him the cause of war is the over-stocking of the land with 


the re 
Sometimes 


Throughout his life War every -SIxX 


years. white 


cattle or sheep, and the consequent shortage of grazing. 
The herds of the white man multiply, pastures become 
inadequate, war is waged, and thus is obtained the 
additional grazing. 

“ Father,” he said to me (it being the Zulu custom 
to call every superior “ father ’’) “ the land is becoming 
over-stocked with cattle and sheep. It is time for another 
war. Let us go together, you and I.” 

lida,” I replied, have four 
fifth you desire ? ” 

* Father,” he answered, ‘ every 


‘ you wives. Is it a 


girl wants a husband 


children and a home of her own.” 


There is little that lida cannot do on a farm. He can 
plough, plant, cultivate, use a mower or reaper; erect 


fences, lay bricks and stone foundations for buildings, 
milk a cow, prepare cattle for shows, “* doll them up” 
stockman; break-in 


plant trees, pick, erade and pack 


as well as any white horses or 
draught-bullocks ; 
deciduous or citrus fruits: 


tend an oil engine, and drivea 


car or tractor. He works from sunrise to sunset for a little 
over one farthing per hour, plus food valued at twopence 
The 


spends in sleep, drinking the 


per day. For 180 consecutive days he does this. 
other 185 I imagine he 
native beer brewed by his wives, endeavouring to commit 
the names of his children to memory, and wondering when 
the next war will begin. 

We shall have to part soon. Ten of his daught« rs are 
eligible for the maiket. 
This means he will eventually exchange them for about 
100 head of cattle. I have but grazing for 250 head of 
I dread the day when I shall be 
give him notice to quit. To have him converted from 
heathen to Christian would be useless. He 
willingly accepted, wives and all, but would still receive 
the eleven head of cattle for each daughter. The only 
difference in law heathen and Christian 
is that the latter lays himself open to prosecution for 


rapidly becoming matriage 


my own, forced to 


would be 


between the 


bigamy after he is converted. 

** Tida,”’ I said to him recently, “ I want you to make 
and erect some gates, obtain some oak logs, cast them 
to the pit and saw them into three by two, by sixteen 


feet. Impi can help you.” 
* Father,” he replied, ““I am but a louse in our 
blanket. I am but adog. I am your black son. You 


are the slayer of my enemies, and the air I breathe, 
It shall be done, Father.” 

I knew it would be so. Yet 
marry I shall have to give him the sack. 
will allow him to squat with his 100 head of cattle. 
Native Reserves are already over-stocked 


daughters 
No European 
The 
and all the 


when his 


arable land ** worn out.” 


What will happen to lida? 


There are but two ways 


out of it: another war, from which lida fails to return, 
or a cattle plague to wipe out all the horned stock of the 
country. Both have happened very often in South 
Africa and may do so again, Nintiu Foor, 
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SPECTABILIA 
Tue Open Air School League of New Zealand, of 145 
Breezes Road, Christchurch, New Zealand, sends me 
a copy of the League’s publication The Open Air Life. 
Climatically there is not a great difference between the 
South Island of New Zealand and Great Britain and there 
should be plenty of scope in this country for the founding 
of a similar movement. At the annual general meeting 
of the British Medical Association, 1923, the doctors of 
New Zealand thus expressed themselves :—‘** That the 
edueational authorities be urged to take into consideration 
the desirability of open-air schools when framing their 
school-building proposals in the future.” 

* ** * * 

Toronto, Canada, has had a “ Forest School” for over 
twelve years. The aim of these Forest Schools is to 
build up children who for various reasons are under- 
nourished. The schools are not residential ; the children 
live at their own homes. The Victoria Park School 
outside Toronto is beautifully situated in a wood of 
spruce and birch on cliffs overlooking Lake Ontario. 
The entire programme of the school is carried out in the 
open air. Wooden shacks are provided for dining-rooms 
and for places of refuge when the weather is wet. These 
shacks are open on three sides from the roof to within 
two and a half feet of the ground, the open space being 
covered with fly-preof gauze. Part of the daily routine 
includes the brushing of teeth after luncheon. From 
one till three is devoted to a siesta; stretcher beds are 
put up under the trees and here the children sleep for 
two hours. A visitor from the Public Health Depart- 
ment of New Zealand, Miss Mary Lambie, writes of her 
visit to the Toronto Forest Schools :—-* Personally, I 
‘an imagine nothing more beneficial for a child, in every 
way, than a stay at the Forest School, for he is continually 
gaining not only physical benefit, but health habits 
which should stand him in good stead all his life.” 

* * * * 

Since the Royal and Ancient game of golf was first 
played in this country there has never been such golf 
as the exhibition provided by Mr. “ Bobby ” Jones at 
Sunningdale last week. By going round the Sunningdale 
links in a competition in sixty-six and sixty-eight in two 
consecutive rounds he has achieved a world’s record. 
Imagine playing thirty-six holes and, with the exception 
of a five at one hole, taking nothing more than four’s 
and three’s! No wonder that he is regarded as a golfing 
wizard. Never before has such mechanical perfection 
been seen on British links. 

* * * * 

Some interesting announcements were made at the 
annual reunion held by the Rhodes Trustees for the 
Rhodes Scholars at Oxford. The Chairman, Sir Otto 
Beit, gave some further details as to the scope of the new 
Rhodes House, which, apart from providing benefits 
for the Rhodes Scholars and a residence for the Oxford 
secretary to the Trust, will serve certain specifie University 
purposes. The establishment of a new lectureship at 
Oxford was also announced, the idea being to invite 
some man or woman of eminence from outside Great 
Britain. The lecturer would undertake to give two 
or more lectures and to reside at Oxford for at least one 
whole term. As the Times remarks :—** The project 
is full of novel and important possibilities and deserves 
to be widely known.” 

; * * * * 

London is certainly taking seriously the task of wel- 

Gone are the 


coming its visitors from across the seas. 
days, or nearly so, when the English-speaking visitor 


was made to feel that he was not wanted. Five years 
ago the Overseas League bought as its headquarters 
Vernon House, overlooking the Green Park, and sub- 
sequently it has bought several other buildings for a 
similar purpose. A few days ago the announcement 
was made in the Press that the English-speaking Union 
has acquired Dartmouth House, 37 and 38 Charles Street, 
as its headquarters. Here special efforts will be made 
to make the visitor from the United States feel that he 
poseesses a house of his own in London; The house is 
a magnificcnt one and its purchase has been made possible 
by the subscription of debentures by the members of 
the English-speaking Union. A feature of the under- 
taking will be the provision of a Page Memorial Library, 
* * * * 

I was glad to notice that the International Conference 
at Washington has been dealing with the question of 
the pollution of the sea by the discharge of oil from 
ships and has made strong recommendations as to how 
to stop the nuisanee. The British sea coast has suffered 
much from oil pollution and great injury has been done 
to bird and fish life. Every ocean-going vessel should 
be provided with the means of consuming its own refuse. 
Let us hope that the recommendations of the Washington 
Conference will be taken to heart. 

* * * . 

The annual Royal Air Force Display will take place 
to-day week, July 3rd, at Hendon. There will be group 
evolutions by six fighting squadrons and by four bombing 
squadrons, a low bombing attack, air manoeuvres by 
wireless, a parade of new and experimental types of 
aircraft and an aerial attack on an acrodrome. Flying 
will be continuous from noon to 6.30 and the entertain- 
ment provided will be worth many times the price asked 
—from 10s. to 2s., the proceeds going to the Air Force 
Memorial Fund. Hendon is easy to get to by train 
from Baker Street or Marble eArch, and easier still to 
reach by car. Any of our readers who wish to combine 
amusement with a glimpse into the future of the air, 
and help a most worthy cause at the same time, may 
pass a well-spent day next Saturday at the London 
Acrodrome, Hendon. TANTUM, 


THE THEATRE 


THE DEVIL AND THE DEEP SEA 
[“S Granire ” : A TrAGepy, By CLEMENCE DANE, 
AMBASSADOR’S THEATRE. | 


Tur Manichacan Millennarian, Mr. Toobad, used to burst in 
upon the tea-table talk of Nightmare Abbey with a cry of 
“the devil is come among you, having great wrath ’’—or 
power. Mr. 'Toobad thought that the dominion of the world 
was given over for a while to the Evil Principle. And now 
Miss Clemence Dane would persuade us that on Lundy Island, 
about the same period, a century ago, devilry reigned over 
the wills and characters of men and women spiritually starved 
in a monotony of moaning sea and granite rock. She borrows 
Mr. ‘oubad’s favourite quotation, in order to emphasize the 
violence of human passion in its setting of weather-beaten life. 
It is the Bronté method of accentuating “* values.” And, like 
the Brontés, Miss Dane appears to be convinced that the 
thicker the gloom you traverse the nearer you must be getting 
to tragedy. 

Possibly she would have got nearer to it still, in this instance, 
had she not relied so much upon “ atmosphere” ; and upon 
the intervention of her Nameless Man who, in the bodily 
shape of a wrecked convict, fell one stormy night at the feet 
of her virago heroine, Judith, and hardly extorted a few 
fragments of food from the very unsympathetic woman. No 
doubt Miss. Dane would say that the essence of her play, 
its theme, is precisely this > intervention. But 


se 


nameless ”’ 
Judith, by origin a Cockney, has, during the years of her 
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marriage with Jordan Morris, so effectively caught the Lundy 
fierceness of mood—a sort of murderous commercialism— 
that she appears to be perfectly capable of acting, in all 
crises, for herself, even to the extent of getting rid of her 
first husband in order to marry his half-brother. Watch her 
in the first revealing scene, where she nearly refuses the half- 
drowned Nameless One his life! But, after all, Miss Dane 
might say, there were witches, prompting, prophesying, in 
Macbeth ; and she has perhaps wished to extenuate Judith’s 
responsibility by representing her less as a free agent than 
as the victim of the Lundy air. 

Many words seem to have been wasted by the critics in 
debate whether the Nameless One is really the Devil in person. 
Does it much matter ? The purpose of his appearance—deus, 
homo, or diabolus ex machina—is, plainly, to concentrate and 
precipitate Judith’s exasperated mood ; and this he does by 
offering to serve her loyally, as the Devil is said to do, up toa 
point—a point always just on the wrong side of achievement. 
I can only say, in contribution to the controversy, that the 
Man has the Devil’s manners, politely derisive ; and, in Mr. 
Lewis Casson’s make-up, the Devil’s eyebrows; in Mr. 
Casson’s voice, the mocking laugh, which salutes each stage 
of the bargain’s fulfilment with Judith. On the other hand, he 
has earthly antecedents, he has been a convict, he needs food, 
he ends by manifesting, also, an attack of that land-hunger 
which seems so ill-adapted to an island of granite. And yet he 
enjoys the immunity of the immortals ; for his skill in removing 
Judith’s two husbands is disturbed, apparently, by no investi- 
gation from the local police. He has, in fact, the dangerous 
ollice of directing the play’s action by laws outside its pro- 
babilities. Judith’s moods are subservient to his suggestions 
and to his use of eyebrows, laughter, and musket. She has 
merely the * wrath,” for she is always in a temper ; he has the 
* power.” She has only to feel; he to execute her will ; 
then to distort its intention; carrying half-expressed hope 
to unwelcome fulfilment ; as in the fairy tales, where people 
wish too rashly and immediately repent their desires. Thus 
we get a rather delaying and puzzling, but on the whole 
cleverly constructed, mystical-melodramatie adventure with a 
tormented but inert heroine. We do not get tragedy, for the 
Nameless One, mortal or immortal, Devil or Convict, too 
cumbrously interferes with Judith’s inner struggles to allow 
play for the balanced conflict between her disenchantment and 
the obstacles of her enclosed existence. 

Miss Sybil Thorndike has an immense amount to say and 
yet little to do. She has only to exhibit the strife within 
Judith of her violent anger and her brief repentances. She 
faithfully follows the author's intention, in making Judith 
rough and sullen, moodily ruminating and passionately clinging. 
That she does not move us, but rather shocks us, and a little 
gets on our nerves, is surely the fault of Miss Dane, who has 
chosen to place in the centre of the stage, shadowed by a 
supernatural power, a woman without sense of real pity and 
tenderness—self-absorbed, restless, and, in spite of her temper, 
the prone victim of a surrounding nature which moulds 
character to its stormy and rocky ways. R. J. 


BALLET 


At His Masesty’s 


DIAGHILEFF 


[Stravinsky's ‘Les Noces 
THEATRE. | 


” 


Tue first performance of Stravinsky's Les Noces by the 
Diaghileff Ballet, at His Majesty’s Theatre, provoked many 
loud and foolish declarations. The critics tried very hard to 
acquit Stravinsky against their better judgment. They spoke 
of ** masterly technique ” and “* powerful rhythm.” It seems 
to me that there is little to say of a score which deliberately 
sets out to concentrate upon one single element of music to the 
exclusion of all else. Stravinsky here is obsessed by percussion. 
In addition to several kinds of drums, he uses pianos and voices. 
The pianos are used percussively, so are the voices, and so are 
the dancers. You may describe this insistent beating—(Mr. 
Eugene Goossens had his full share too)—as “ powerful 
rhythm ” if you like, but the truth remains that rhythm cut 
off from its necessary tonal, harmonic and melodic context 
loses all relative value, turns in upon itself and at length 
destroys itself. Nijinska did all that she was required to do 
with the choreography ; the dancers were heroic. 


Incidentally the new technique which is required to bring 
these fearful and wonderful ballets to pass is undoubtedly 
injuring the old perfection, as we saw very well in Carnaval. 
Only Idzikovsky seems to be resisting its pernicious influence. 
I suggest to M. Diaghileff that he should have two separate 
troupes—that is, if he must produce the works of a deceased 
genius. Basin MAINE. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A LETTER FROM PRAGUE 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
S1r,—Prosaic as the subject of the weather may be, it would 
be difficult to disregard it in writing about the past winter 
season in Prague, for seldom during the last few years has 
it been of a more blatantly uncompromising sort. ‘Travellers 
visiting Prague for the first time must have been greatly 
disillusioned if they expected—according to guide-books 
and pictures—an ice-bound river, sledges, fur caps, &c. 
The Vitava (Moldau of pre-War days) was frozen twice for 
a short time just to the point of bearing skaters, and not 
enough snow fell to make tobogganing practicable. There 
was plenty of ski-ing, however, to be had in the distant 
mountains, and each winter shows an increasing exodus 
from Prague to the Giant Mountains. Special trains convey 
the ski-ers to their destination in about five hours, and 
accommodation may be found there to suit all purses. 

The various changes that have been gradually made in 
the appearance and life of Prague sinee the birth of the 
Republic now begin to be more noticeable. There is still 
the provincial and homely air over the whole city, which is 
perhaps one of its charms, but the attention of an observer 
cannot fail to be struck by certain incongruities—those 
resulting from the restoring to life of an ancient city which 
as a capital had lain dormant for three hundred years, and 
which even till now has retained to a remarkable degree 
its mediaeval Four years ago private 
motor-cars and taxis were hardly to be seen, ‘To-day any 
number of up-to-date cars ostentatiously proclaim their 
presence in the streets by the most inordinately noisy hooting. 
These shiny vehicles—as well as their occupants—suffer 
considerably from the uneven muddy streets. Paved with 
stone cubes of an imperfectly uniform size, these roads are 
doubtless a vast improvement on those made with the 
round cobbles to be seen in some provincial towns here and 
in Poland, but that is about all that can be said in their 
favour. The traffic, ever increasing and heavier than in 
former days, makes unconscionable havoc witb them, and it 
is certain that before long another system of paving will 
have to be introduced in the main thoroughfares. 

Old houses are being demolished on all sides and the con- 
struction of new ones rapidly follows. Building in all the 
suburbs is likewise going on apace and the housing question 
has become less problematic, though in two of the poorer 
parts of the town whole families are still living in railway 
carriages. Several of the larger strects have better lighting 
arrangements and in consequence are distinctly livelier than 
before. The opening of new restaurants is of such frequent 
occurrence that it makes one wonder who dines at home. 

Of the events this winter in Prague one of the most important 

yas the holding of the Parliamentary Elections in November. 
The franchise in this country is universal, and the elections 
are conducted on a principle of proportional representation. 
Every citizen of twenty-one years has a vote for the Chamber 
of Deputies, and may vote for the Senate at the age of twenty- 
six. There is equality of sexes and every voter is compelled 
to record his vote. Few exceptions are made. 

Despite a certain anticipation, especially among the 
foreigners, of some excitement, the election day passed almost 
uneventfully. True, there were certain restrictions and the 
alm owed something perhaps to the prohibition of the sale 
of alcoholic liquor, both on the polling-day and on the day 
before it. Not that drunkenness is common. The street- 
brawls and tipsy shouting not infrequent in the countries 
of wine or spirit-drinking peoples are practically unknown 
here, though the consumption of beer is very great and has 


atmosphere. 
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been so for generations. Therein perhaps lies the secret 
of the Czech’s philosophic and somewhat phlegmatic tempera- 
ment and of a calmness unpossessed by other Slavs. Apart 
from this, his past history—that of unwilling subjection to 
Austrian rule—has tended apparently to produce in him a 
reluctance to give much expression to his feelings. 

The final results of the elections showed a majority for 
the constitution, and on the whole made little change. A 
Coalition Government was formed consisting of six parties 
instead of five. Although the results were much according 
to expectation, there was disappointment at this indecisive 
result. Disagreement over the conditions of State employ- 
ment, the exacting demands of the turbulent Social Democrats 
and their hot opposition to the demands of the Agrarians as 
to new fixed import duties, soon brought matters to a crisis. 
The middle of March saw the fall of the Government Coalition 
and the appointment of a provisional Government of Officials 
—twelve men chosen from various Ministries. This arrange- 
ment has met with the plaeid approval of the public as being 
the wisest method of tiding over the difficulties until a new 
Coalition Government is formed, or, should this be found to 
be impossibie, until the holding of new elections. 

In the theatrical world one of the chief features in the 
autumn was 2 visit of a company from the Moscow Art Theatre. 
To the uninitiated who went and calmly bought tickets 
expecting to see something similar to the ever-popular realism 
of Tchekhov’s plays, the change in the style was something 
of a shock. In accordance with the argument that operatic 
singers can rarely act, this new company (a kind of off-shoot 
of the old one and ealled the Moscow Art Theatre Musical 
Studio) with its new methods made a startling innovation 
here. The singing actors endeavour to accomplish a 
synthesis, after the manner of the Greeks, of spoken drama, 
music and plastic art. La Périchole, by Offenbach, altered and 
dramatized for them, made with its wild Peruvian back- 
ground an attractive and vivid subject for the exposition of 
their talent. Here we had excitement, primitive passions, 
bright colours and wonderful scenic effects. The remarkable 
absence of constraint and the revolutionary character of 
the play savoured certainly of Red Russia. It was noisy 
foo. But the wonderful ensemble was never lost. All the 
actors could both sing well and play well. Lecocq’s Fille 
de Madame Angot, likewise subjected to these synthetic 
alterations, had a great suecess.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your PRAGUE CORRESPONDENT. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITY 
[To the Editor of the Srectator.] 
Sin,—The fear that my attitude might have some savour of 


partiality, inculeated during my work as chairman of a branch 
of the I.L.P., has led me during the past six months to study 
your very fine paper. At present I read the Spectator, the 
New Leader, Lansbury’s Weekly, and the Labour Monthly, the 
Jast two incidentally for information regarding the movement 
of thought inthe Labour movement rather than as aids in the 
formation of my own opinion. I am also a reader of the 
Daily Mail. I should have written to you in any case soon, 
to express nyy appreciation of your paper: but the letter from 
Mr. Fyfe and your apt rejoinder has precipitated me into this 
effusion. From my own reading of Mr. Fyfe’s letter I am 
forced into a measure of disagreement with him. If your 
valuable space will bear the strain of this letter, I should like 
to express a rather more moderate, though paradoxically 
more Left-wing, opinion than he does. 

You very commonly express the opinion that the British 
workman is the finest worker in the world. The foreign worker 
I cannot vouch for, but my intimate acquaintance with the 
British worker has left me with much affection but little 
admiration for him on the average. The very finest of his 
class, I say without hesitation, is at the present time the 
Socialist. I loved him less when as a Liberal I first met him. 


The Socialist workman converted me, and compelled my 
respect in the process. 
The American example has caused many earnest Socialists, 


myself included, to doubt strongly the need for Socialism, 
America, the home of Jack London and the I.W.W., we are 
led to believe, was once the worst taskmaster in the world. A 
change of heart has induced her to introduce a mild form of 
semi-Socialism in profit and management sharing. If only 
our workers would be more tractable they might be treated as 
well as their American fellows. Are these, however, all the 
facts? Ihave not seen the following recorded in any Conserva- 
tive journal. I quote from the New Leader, April 23rd : 

“But when interests clash the old brutality asserts itself. The 
New Jersey textile workers have been on strike for twelve weeks 
to resist a 10 per cent. cut in their wages, already the lowest in the 
United States. Martial law has been declared and has been applied 
with the utmost brutality. Pickets have been imprisoned and 
batoned by the police, and one has died of his injuries. Not for the 
first time in America tear gas has been used in the interests of 
‘law and order.’ Norman Thomas, the well-known American 
Socialist, has addressed a meeting in defiance of the regulations in 
order to test the legality of martial law, and he is now under arrest. 
. . . After all it seems unlikely that American capitalism, in spite 
of Ford cars and electric toasters, will give the workers the freedom 
and security which alone are the final cures for industrial unrest.’’ 

To my own mind the case for Socialism is this. Although 
many of the employing class are broad-minded and humane, 
they are not prepared to sce their social position destroyed 
by the creation of a new standard or culture and control 
belonging to the workers. The workers by their own political 
and industrial education and efforts are winning the right to as 
full a control of their own lives as is consistent with the exis- 
tence of a divine Providence. In righteous pride they feel it, 
that that right must be a result of their own efforts, and not 
granted by a charitable master class. When they have won 
their objective and when knowledge and power are in their 
hands, profit-sharing and a hand in management will be 
changed to profit-taking and full control. If that end is 
obtained constitutionally and compensation is paid to dis- 
possessed land and capital owners, none can say them nay, 
If reactionism comes into conflict with the workers’ progress- 
iveness, the workers cannot be blamed for more than a small 
share in the consequent distress and injustice of unconstitu- 
tionalism and non-compensation. 

The Daily Mail, with much perception, has estimated the 
workers’ consciousness and has used it by sending workers 
instead of employers to America. The American picture may 
be true so far as it goes. The quotation I have given supplies 
the Socialist answer. It will and must be workers, not masters, 
who will finally introduce Socialism. 

I trust that what I have said does not exhibit a biased mind. 
I am ready and willing to be converted to Conservatism, and 
the ground is yet rieh for I am only twenty-one years old. In 
the cause of fairmindedness I stood up in mock debate in 
my I.L.P. branch as a Conservative, and got half the votes, 
being only defeated by the chairman’s casting vote. Con- 
servatism might try to get me and cthers like me.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 

Joun Cearies Srupson, 

The Grey Iiouse, Grange, West Kirby, Birkenhead. 


[To the Editor of the Seecraror}]. 

Sm,— The letter from the editor of the Daily Herald in the 
current Spectaior is interesting, if only because of that conflict 
of values which is the essential weakness of the extremists of 
the Labour Party. Mr. Fyfe speaks of “ the Golden Rule of 
Christ,” and apparently accepts the Gospel teaching as 
Socialism in excelsis ; yet he refuses evidently to cast the 
beam from his own eye, that he may the more clearly see how 
to “ pluck out the mote that is in his brother's eye.” Mr. Fyfe 
says company management has put “ industry into the hands of 
men who can only keep their jobs if they satisfy their share- 
holders with large dividends”; forgetting altogether the 
parallel postulate, that it is only by fomenting trouble and 
ill-feeling in the ranks of labour against employers that the 
extreme Labour leaders can hope to keep their own jobs and 
salaries. Mr. Fyfe must try to be fair all round. 

What is most wanted is not men to increase acerbity, but 
on both sides men of good will to help to bring conflicting ideals 
into harmony; and if reasonable and fair-minded men so 
meet, they will find that human beings have more in common 
than in divergence, and that merely to emphasize exaggerated 
class distinctions is futile. Many, very many men, as is 
well known to those handling industrial problems, are, if only 
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afforded reasonable opportunity, ready and willing to join 
hands with all who seek to restore British industrial life to 
pre-eminence of place. 

Mr. Fyfe, Sir, ventures the assertion that all your readers 
are old. I wonder if he himself was ever young, or has the young 
heart ? So many keen reformers never see the wood for the 
trees. It is the ordinary people of the country who constitute 
the driving force, those of all classes who do the work; and 
it is they who even now want to come together—not the 
experts in Capitalism or Communism, who in the main are of 
narrow outlook, and only confuse and destroy.—I am, Sir, &c., 

INDZSTRIALIST, 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

Sir,—lI hate to trouble you again after the generous allowance 

of space you gave me last week. But I must ask to be 

allowed to say in reply to your leading article :-— 
1. That I did not accuse the Spectator of “ base 
opportunism.” I used that phrase to describe the 
policy which it urged upon Socialists. 

2. I did not speak of sport and gambling in connexion 
with parasitic dividend drawers. I said that Capitalist 
chiefs blunted the sharpness of their intellects by these 
pastimes. 

8. I did not charge capitalists with preaching Class Warfare, 
but with practising it. 

—I am, Sir, &c., TIAMILTON Fyre. 

The * Daily Herald,’ 2 Carmelite Street, E.C. 4. 


[To the Kditor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—You are very patient with Mr. Hamilton Fyfe. Most of 
your readers do not care what he or his American friend thinks, 
I often read the Daily Herald, and while I recognize the sin- 
cerity of the Editor, I cannot compliment him on the spirit and 
tone of his subsidized paper. Mr. Hamilton Fyfe in his letter 
to the Spectator speaks of ** the Golden Rule of Christ ” and 
sneers at the belief of others ** in the teaching of Christ.” It 
is generally the way with these people. They write bitterly. 
They promote class hatred. They are always cursing every- 
body else, and then they claim to be the only exponents of true 
religion. It is all very well to denounce “* the derelict Capitalist 
system.” I have attended many mectings where that sort 
of fustian elicits cheers, and it is necessary to maintain any 
kind of circulation for the Daily Herald. But when Mr. 
Hamilton Fyfe tells the Spectator that “ the religion for which 
the world is waiting to-day ” is Socialism it is time that some 
of your readers who are not “ old people, I guess,” protested 
against his nonsense.—I am, Sir, &e., 
G. M. V. Ilickry. 
Christleton, Chester. 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—I have read with interest Mr. Hamilton Fyfe’s letter and 
your able reply. The allusion of his American friend to 
* King Canute and the waves ” reminds me of that poem by 
William Watson where, speaking of the sea, he says : 
‘Though haply on the morrow she shall rise, 
And summon her infernal Ministers 
And charge her everlasting barriers 
With wild white fingers snatching at the skies.” 
These last two lines describe, to my mind, the policy of the 
extreme Socialists. The everlasting barrier is Capitalism. 
They can destroy capital; they are doing it now; they can 
even destroy capitalists—as they did in Russia—but they can 
never destroy capitalism. It is natural for man to acquire 
and to possess, and until that instinct can be climinated from 
human nature capitalism will continue to be the basis of all 
material progress. He speaks airily of the breakdown of the 
capitalist system, but I have watched for more than fifty years 
the operation of this system and have sccn the striking improve- 
ment in the conditions of life of the people. I have scen the 
savings of the thrifty, under the Limited Liability Acts, 
invested in industry and commerce leading to a tremendous 
expansion of wealth in which, broadly speaking, all have shared. 
For the shareholders, Mr. Fyfe has only the usual Socialist 
They are “ parasites,” animated by greed, cruelty, 


abuse. 
“wage slaves” 


and class hatred; while the workers are 
ground under the heel of oppression, but full of the beatific 
vision of life under a Soviet government. Was there ever a 
more absurd travesty of the facts !_ The slogan “* Wage Slaves” 


is not only unfair, but false. My experience is that the so- 
called “* Wage Slaves.’’ control the industrial situation to a 
large extent, and at the present time are in many instances 
getting more out of the industry than it can afford, and capital 
is being depleted—that is, the wage fund is being depleted— 
to such an extent that unemployment and poverty are bound 
to follow. 

With Mr. Fyfe’s ideals for the betterment of the workers I 
have every sympathy—and have indeed devoted my life 
largely to this end—but his method, I am convinced, is false. 
He is snatching at the skies with wild white fingers—but he 
will never pass the everlasting barrier.—I am, Sir, &c. 

WILLIAM SHANKS. 

Tubal Works, Barrhead, nr. Glasgow. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Srr,—Mr. Hamilton Fyfe, in his letter just published in your 
columns, accuses the ‘* Capitalists’ chiefs’ of, among other 
things, “ blunting the sharpness of intellect by gambling and 
sport.”” Only this morning the Daily Herald newsbill in our 
industrial district read as follows :—* Templegate 20 to 1 
Double.” On purchasing the paper itself I found a considerable 
part of it devoted to racing, with a very comprehensive list of 
runners and odds, and a prominent notice to the effect that its 
own racing tipster had named three winners the day before. 
Strangely enough one of its political articles was headed, 
* People Who Live In Glass Houses.” 

Is Mr. Fyfe seeking to biunt the intellect of his own sup- 
porters ? And are his other accusations equally sincere ?——I 
am, Sir, &e., C. A. G. Tuomas. 

Clifton House, Old Swinford, near Stourbridge. 


A TURNING OF THE WAYS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—There is one sentence in your suggestive and helpful 
article on “* A Turning of the Ways ” to which, I think, many 
people will take exception. It is that * We are all agreed that 
the wage-earners ought to have a larger proportion of the good 
things of this world.” The word to which special exception 
will be taken is “ proportion.” If it were “amount” few 
indeed would disagree. In your next article you mention that 
the capital invested in the Tube railways of London only 
receives about 3 per cent. If the workers on these lines re- 
ceived a larger proportion than they do, what would there be 
left for the capital invested in them, and then how could 
capital required for the next similar work be obtained? If 
the sentence objected to had run, * We are all agreed that 
industry ought to produce a larger amount of the good things 
of this world for division ’’ all would agree, and this seems to 
be the real object of your very helpful article.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bidford Heuse, Leamington. Hersert W. H. Green, 


THE FRUITS OF EMPIRE 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—Does not your leader writer understate the case when he 
states that ‘“* the grower only receives half of the money which 
the consumer pays? Last year I bought a box of a dozen 
figs—not Empire, but Continental—for one shilling in Waterloo 
Station. On arrival at Guildford I saw identical boxes in a 
shop window at half a crown. And from personal knowledge 
also Shropshire plums in a glut year have realized a halfpenny 
a pound to the grower, after paying freight to Liverpool, and 
have been sold at fourpence the next day. With such things as 
blackberries and mushrooms the difference between the 
buying and selling price is far greater still. 


Guildford. J. W. Meares. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin,—Your recent article on “* The Fruits of Empire ”’ states 
that Dominion fruit doubles in cost by the time it reaches 
the consumer on this side. This statement is incorrect. 
The Dominion producer receives very much less than 50 per 
cent. of the gross selling price on this side. Returns before us 
at the moment for Australian apples show that the net return 
to the grower on apples sold last week was as nearly as possible 
1d. per Ib. Freight at about 1}d. per Ib., Covent Garden 
selling charges, and, above all, middlemen’s and distributors’ 
profits cat up about 85 per cent. of the 8d. per lb. which to-dav 
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has to be paid to the shops for fair Australian apples.— 
We are, Sir, &c¢., Fruir Broxers, 


SPANISH STUDIES AT OXFORD 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.]} 
Sir,—To comiiemorate H.R... The Prince of Wales's 


recent visit to Latin- America, a Department of Spanish Studies 
at Oxford University (The Prince’s Alma Mater) has been 
decided upon. H.M. King Alfonso XIII. has graciously per- 
mitted the Department to be named after him, and the Spanish 
Government are to make reciprocal arrangements as regards 
the teaching of English throughout Spain as an extension of 
this effort. The sum of £25,000 is required adequately to 
endow the Oxford Department. Of this sum, £10,000 still 
remains to be subscribed. Will the readers of your paper come 
to the rescue, and help to subscribe the necessary balance 
by the time of the King of Spain’s visit to Oxford on July 5th ? 
By so doing, they will be helping to discharge, in some measure, 
the debt we all owe to the Prinee of Wales by commemorating 
in a permanent and most practical form—and at his old 
University of Oxford—his efforts overseas to promote the 
welfare of British trade. At the same time, they will pay 
a very practical compliment to, and show appreciation of, 
King Alfonso of Spain, who has never failed in the past to show 
his cordial friendship at every turn for this country. Lastly, 
they will greatly assist to casure the supply of a type of man for 
work in Spanish-speaking countries well-trained and equipped 
for his task. And those who best know such countries are most 
keenly alive to the urgent necessity of such a provision. 

The Prince of Wales, writing on the 7th inst., says : 

** In view of King Alfonso’s proposed visit to Oxford on July Sth, 
it is obviousiy most fitting that the complete sum be obtained before 
the end of this month, and I most earnestly trust that you and your 
colleagues may be successful in raising the required amount by then. 
Jt is a matter in which, not only as commemorating my tour in 
Spanish-speaking South America, but in view of the very great 
practical importance of the scheme, | take the deepest interest.” 


Donations should be forwarded to Lord Askwith (Hon. 
Treasurer of the Fund), 5 Cadogan Gardens, S.W. 3.— 


Cuaries IH. Beprorp, 
Ifonorary Secretary of the Fund. 
Mansion House, London, B.C. A. 


Tam, Sir, &e., 


RAMSAY MACDONALD AND 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 

|To the Editor of the Srecraron.] 
Sin. With regard to the storm of indignation that has been 
raised at Cambridge at the withdrawal of the Grace inviting 
the University to confer an honorary degree upon Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, it would seem to be necessary to draw attention to 
viz., that 


MR. 


a fact which is in some danger of being overlooked 
the University was under no obligation to confer a degree upon 
a gentleman who had not passed any examination entitling 
him toone. It must be quite obvious that he was selected for 
the honour solely as a_politician— indeed, those who have 
raised the storm fully admit this by referring in highly com- 
plimentary terms to his work as Premier and Forcign Secretary. 
Political considerations therefore having been thereby intro- 
dueed, why should there be such hot indignation at considera- 
tions of the saine kind having been the cause of opposition to 
the Grace ? 

Mr. MacDonald's case 
considerations involved 
polities, on which, e.g., Home Rule, Free Trade, extension of 
the franchise, divergent opinions of the strongest kind are held, 
opinions, however, which are entirely suppressed at the 
demand of courtesy. His, on the other hand, was the case of 
an ex-Premier who had brought against a previous Govern- 
ment the foul accusation of declaring war as a pretext for find- 
ing employment for the national Fleet, and who continually 
exhibits a deplorable lack of moral courage by not dissociating 
himself definitely from followers of avowed revolutionary in- 
tentions. If, then, a proposal is made by a handful of his 
admirers of conferring the highest academical honour on a 
politician of this description, it is outrageous to assume that 
the whole University must without a single word of protest 
meekly concur in such a provocative display of hero-worship.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., W. F. Peron. 

CVenhall Vicarage, Henley-in- Arden, 


is entirely without precedent. The 
were nothing to do with domestic 


THE BOYS’ LIFE BRIGADE 
[To the Editor of the SprecratTor.] 
Sir,--May I be allowed to appeal to your readers on behalf of 
the Camp Fund for the London Division of the Boys’ Life 
Brigade ? There is no need for me to stress the value of a 
camp holiday to boys who are engaged in factories and shops 
throughout the year. But for the camps arranged by our 
Companies the majority of the lads would not have an oppor- 
tunity of going away; the ordinary holiday is beyond their 
means. Moreover, it would not provide the comradeship 
which prevails in camp, and the valuable open-air life. In all 
‘ases the boys contribute to the cost, but this leaves a large 
amount still to be raised by other means. Whereas before the 
War it was comparatively easy to obtain a site free of charge, 
now it is usual to make some payment, and, in addition, the 
cost of the hire of equipment has greatly increased. Any sums 
which your readers can send will be gratefully acknowledged 
by The Secretary of the London Division, Boys’ Life Brigade, 
56 Old Bailey, London; E.C. 4.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Gro. H. Cook, 
The Boys’ Life Brigade, 56 Old Bailey, London, E..C. 4. 


LOW-TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.| 

Sir,—I trust that such letters as the one you published in 
your last weck’s issue from your correspondent, Mr. Hill, 
will not deter you from continuing your advocacy of the 
principle of low-temperature carbonization of coal. At this 
juncture it is greatly to be deplored that efforts to develop 
this process should be discouraged. It is the one promising 
solution of the present impasse in the coal problem, in spite 
of much inspired opposition. 

Mr. Hill may be right in saying that shale conversion is not 
a commercial proposition, but the conversion of British coal 
into smokeless fuel and oil and rich gas, provides three revenues, 
and each of these commodities can compete with present 
methods of production. If the Germans convert low- 
grade lignite into marketable fuels and oils, as they have been 


ean 


doing for some years by low-temperature treatment, surely 
we can do the same with our high quality coal. ‘There are 
several British methods more suitable to our needs than the 
German processes, and if Mr. Hill will read the reports of the 
Fuel Research Board he will convince himsclf. 

Briefly answering Mr. Hill's question, one ton of coal of 
average quality will furnish 14 ewt. of smokeless fuel of equal 
value to the coal from which it was made, plus 5,000 cubic 
fect of rich gas that needs no costly enrichment as at present 
is the practice, plus 20 gallons of crude oil, which on fractiona- 
tion yields about 3 gallons of light spirit which the Royal Air 
Foree has tested and reported upon in highly encouraging 
manner, and other products—Diesel oil, cresylic acid, &e. 
But even in its crude state this low-temperature oil, in com- 
petition with free oil (crude petroleum) has been sold on the 
open market in large quantities, and obtained much higher 
prices than those prevailing for ocean-borne oil on which this 
country perilously depends. Let us double the market value 
of our coal and our problem is solved.—I am, Sir, &e., 

N. Graviam 

9 Grosvenor Gardens, London, SW, 


ON HATING AMERICA 
[To the Editor of the Sprecraror.] 
Sir,—-It is with feelings akin to dismay that I have read the 
recent articles and letters in the Spectator headed ** On Hating 
America.” This alleged hatred has no place in my make-up, 
nor, I believe, in that of thousands of Britons. On the other 
hand, when one is privileged to meet either at home or abroad 
the well-bred, well-educated American, one is concious solely 
of a racial and social affinity that is productive of precisely 
the same feelings of fellowship and friendship which should, 
and generaily do, draw Britons of the same status together. 
Last year it was the good fortune of my wife and myself 
to be able to show some small measure of hospitality to an 
American Episcopalian Minister and his wife, who, in the 
evening of their lives, had been visiting England for the first 
time. Members of the State of Washington, they assured us that 
never before had they felt themselves to be in a homeland 
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one in which all were of the same race as themselves ;_ while 
their tour in this country they had regarded (to use their own 
words) in the light of a solemn pilgrimage. More delightfully 
simple and friendly or better-informed visitors we could not 
have wished to entertain, and my only regret is that ours had 
been the only English home that had opened its doors to them 
during a sojourn of many weeks in the country. They returned 
to America next day. With the constant and ever-growing 
interchange of visitors between America and Great Britain, 
especially at this season, would it not be possible to arrange 
that, at any rate, some intending visitors from the one side 
might find a welcome awaiting them upon arrival on the other, 
elsewhere than in mere hotels? Judging from my own 
experience, limited it is true, I cannot but feel that by tendering 
such hospitality to visiting Americans, many homes over here 
in town and country would be sensibly enriched otherwise 
than by the almighty dollar ; while, if British visitors to the 
United States could not, perhaps, confer equal benefits upon 
their American hosts, they would at any rate enjoy a 
“ close-up’ view of American home life and learn how 
insensate it is to continue writing, talking and reflecting ‘* on 
hating America.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 

Dibden, Hampshire. H. W. Kerrtewe.t, Lt.-Col. 

[One of the first things for which the Spectator stands is 
Anglo-American friendship. We firmly believe that without 
it there will be no hope whatever of international confidence 
and peace. Our purpose in publishing the correspondence 
to which Colonel Kettlewell objects is to disclose the reasons 
for the appreciable amount of mutual distrust or dislike which 
now exists. The best chance of removing any ill feeling is to 
understand its causes, most of which are unsubstantial and 
therefore remediable.--Ep. Spectator.} 


REAR LIGHTS FOR BICYCLES 

[To the Editor of the Srpecrator.] 
Sin, —Your correspondent, Mr. L. H. Irvine, is mistaken in 
thinking that I am “the mouthpiece of a small clique.’ I 
speak directly on behalf of the largest cycling club in the 
world, with over 20,000 members on its books, and indirectly 
on behalf of every other cycling body in Great Britain, without 
exception. There is complete unanimity of opinion on the 
subject of rear lights amongst organized and articulate 
cyclists, and their * profession” of belief is based on long 
experience and firm conviction. 

If, as your correspondent implies, he can always pull up his 
car within the effective range of his headlights -and every 
motorist should, of course, be able to do that—-there is not the 
slightest reason why cyclists, pedestrians, horsemen, or the 
other inhabitants of the road should carry red lamps to reveal 
their presence. 

As for the “ deadly fear” of running down a cyclist in the 
dark, let your correspondent find comfort in the reffection that 
cyclists are concerned in only 4 per cent. of motor accidents, 
and that only 20 per cent. of motor accidents occur after 
lighting time.—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. TIerBERT STANCER, 
Secretary Cyclists’ Touring Club, 
280 Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 


THE SOUTHERN RHODESIAN LAND COM- 
MISSION’S RECOMMENDATION OF SEGRE- 
GATION AREAS 


[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 
Sir,—A brief summary of this Land Commission's Report 
has been already given in the Manchester Guardian of April 1st. 
Many criticisms of the recommendations in it may be 
reasonably urged: one main criticism is obvious, and is 
given here. The Native Land-Purchaser is not getting a fair 
quid pro quo under the Commission's recommendations. 

In paragraph 89 the Commission speaks of Europeans in 
Southern Rhodesia not having fully realized “the fact that 
the native has in law the same rights to acquire land as they 
have. and that when the reserves were sct aside there was no 
intention whatever of depriving him of that right, and that 
if he gives up the right to acquire land anywhere he must 
secure in return a real guid pro quo.’ The commission's 
Table of Land in Southern Rhodesia in Appendix IT on page 40 


gives these details of how much land there is in the colony— 
* Alienated Land 31,486,095 acres; Native Reserves, 
21,203,498 acres; Unalicnated, 43,529,880 acres.” How 
does the Commission propose to divide, roughly speaking, 
this 43} million acres of available unalienated land between 
the European settlers and the indigenous natives of Southern 
Rhodesia ?. The answer is that the Europeans are to have 
nearly 17} million acres definitely allotted to them at once 
for their Purchase Areas. The maximum amount of the 
Native Purchase Areas recommended by the Commission is 
considerably less than half that amount which is recommended 
for future European purchase. [See Paragraphs 206 and 207.] 
The new census arranged to be taken in Southern Rhodesia 
in April of this year may show the Kuropean population to 
be about 40,000: the Native population is estimated on 
page 19 of the Commission's Report at 813,947: the ratio of 
Native population to European may be guessed then as 
20 to 1. 

We have the Commission’s word for it that —‘* The majority 
of the Natives who have expressed an opinion upon the subject, 
and of the missionaries who have spoken for them, consider 


that the land should be divided equally... .°’ [See Paragraph 
81.] Is that 48! million acres of unalienated land divided 


either equally or equitably under the Commission’s recom- 
mendations ? 

Although it is reeommended that the Native’s present 
rights to purchase land anywhere in the Colony be reformed 
away at once, while 17 millions and more of acres of land are 
to be assigned at once for European Areas, and less than half 
that amount for Native Areas, the Commission recommends 
that another 17? million acres of land be reserved for future 
consideration. |See Paragraphs 100—116 of the Report.| 
Now when once the present right of the Native to purchase 
land anywhere be safely repealed, how many of those 
17,793,300 acres that are to be left unallotted are likely to 
be allotted to Native Areas —if the local Legislative Assembly's 
members, who, as the Commission notes in Paragraph 76 * to 
all intents and purposes, have been elected” by the white 
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portion of the community, are to be the sole allotting 
authority ? 

One wonders, are the 17,423,815 acres now definitely pro- 
posed for European Areas to be augmented by the whole, of 
practically the whole, of this reservation of 17,793,300 acres 
at some future date ? Is the reservation for future consideration 
of these 17} million acres proposed by the Commission likely 
to prove illusory, and is the real division of the 43 million 
available acres likely to be in this ratio—34 millions of acres 
for 40 thousands Europeans, and less than 8 millions acres for 
more than 800 thousands Africans ? It is surely worth while 
to ask this question before it be too late.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Artnur S. Cripps, 
S.P.G. Missionary in Mashonaland. 


THE NEW GREENWOOD 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.| 
Sin, I was greatly interested in reading the “ The New 
Greenwood,” by E.M.N._ I had got it into my mind that the 
Greenwood referred to in Robin Hood was the Holly, which 
I presume is a native, and would be glad to know if I am correct 
in this surmise.—I am, Sir, &c., Boranist. 
Belfast. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS 
Mr. Lioyp GEorRGE 

Mr. T. Il. EMANvuEL (1 Sea View, St. Mawes, Cornwall) 
writes :—“I have before me the Spectator of June 12, sent 
to me by a real friend of that journal, and as I rambled 
through the *‘ News of the Week,’ I discovered immediately 
that you were no friend of Mr. Lloyd George, else you would not 
misquote unkindly the word * stupidity’ instead of * sim- 
plicity... [low came you to insert the one instead of the other ?”” 
{We much regret that we misquoted Mr. Lloyd George's 
words that Mr. Bonar Law was “honest to the point of 
simplicity.’ In using “ stupidity” for ‘ simplicity’ we 
certainly over-emphasized Mr. Lloyd George’s meaning. 
Our point, however, was that Mr. Lloyd George spoke with 
some lightness of honesty.-Ep. Spectator.] 
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Merchandise 


Through an organized Merchandise Department, 
the Westminster Bank is practised in the handling 
of all manner of goods, and is prepared to have 
any consignment unloaded, warchoused, and in- 
sured at the shortest notice. It will issue sampling 
and delivery orders against pro rata payments of 
buyers designated by the customer, and is always 
ready to help the latter to find a market and 
in every way to extend his connexions, 
Detailed information may be obtained 
from the Foreign Branch 
82 Cornhill 
E.C.3 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 


























INDUSTRY AND THE BANKS. 

Mr. J. S. Kirksrme (The Old Hall, Lowdham, Notts); 
writes : ‘* One so well informed as the Editor of the Spectator 
must be aware that there is an increasing number of thoughtful 
men and women, including many of his readers, who are 
convinced that the solution of the economic problem is to 
be sought on lines diametrically opposed to those of orthodox 
finance. When even the Banker, the latest organ of orthodox 
finance, admits that ‘at the bottom of a not very clear 
consciousness the public seems to feel,’ that the qualities 
which have made British banking the efficient machine that 
it is ‘are not quite enough,’ and that ‘ Banking must find 
an answer, if the present restlessness is to cease ; something 
must be said which the public can understand and apply to 
its daily problems,’ there would appear to be at least a 
prima facie case for those urgent demands for enlightenment 
which are at present passed over in silence by the bulk of 
the Press.” 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS: 
THE “SPECTATOR” FUND 


As we announced in our issue of June 5th, we shall be glad ta 
receive, acknowledge in the Spectator, and forward to the 
Children’s Country Holidays Fund any donations our readers 
may care to send us. 

Among the sufferers from the general strike and the coal 
stoppage are many of London's poor children. On their 
behalf we appeal to our readers. One pound will pay for 
a fortnight in the country for a child, and we should like 
to think that every reader of the Spectator before going on 
his holidays would provide for an outing for one child. 
Envelopes should be marked ‘* Children’s Fund,” Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. We have 
received the following donations since our last acknowledg- 
ment :— 


S a &. £s. dz 

Edward Gibson we &§ 8.8 M. B. L. oe - O10 6 
Richard Bellew 10 0 m &. D. 1 0 6 
M. E. a i &§ 2&2 | hos 1 0 O 
_ e. Be. re in 2 @ FS M. A. A. H 20 O 
Mr. and Mrs. E. A. R. C. - a a 2 & 
Foster — sa SS Miss M. B. Robertson 2 0 UV 
A Well-wisher we 2 ee Miss Helen Johnson 1 O O 
ae oe 1 0 0 Mrs. T. B. Nelson 1 O O 

a) > 


Dr. Sidney Lee £2 2 0 


POETRY 
NATURE NOTES 
LARK AND OYSTER PIE. 


“Srar and not song, 
sweet bird, thy stave is, 
wrote Jobson, imi- 
tating Davies. 


” 


“ Eve heard you singing, 
and rippled * Hark! 
' 


A hole in heaven! 
What a lark!’” 


And Adam answered, 
“*Eve you've said it,’ 


and stole the phrase, but 
took the credit, 


making the name for 
ever after 

symbol of spring's 
immortal laughter.” 


Which written Jobson 
went near-by 

to lunch on lark and 
oyster pie. 

Which makes me wonder 
whether Le, 

Jobson, who made the lark, 
pade thee. 


HMumpBpert Wore, 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 


STUDIES OF ENGLISH POETS 
[Copyricur IN THE UNtrep Sratrs oF AMERICA BY 
The: New York Times.]} 


Studies of English Poets. By J. W. Mackail. 
10s. Gd. net.) 


(Longmans, 


Tins alluring book is certain to create enthusiasm among 
I say this not because the book 
is written from the old-fashioned point of view, or, at any 
rate, deals generously with the poets of other epochs than 
our own; there is in it no attempt to applaud times past 
and to depreciate times present. There is, therefore, no 
need to remind Mr. Mackail of the great text in Ecclesiastes, 
* Say not thou, What is the cause that the former days were 
better than these ? for thou dost not enquire wisely concerning 
this.” Hle happens to be writing of the pocts of the past, 
for even William Morris and Swinburne must now come 
under that heading; but one feels that he would write as 
well and as sympathetically of the new men and the new 
schools of to-day. His attitude is better than Augustan. 
It is august. Yet it is without a trace of patronage or pom- 
posity. Mr. Mackail knows how to appreciate and how to 
‘ensure ; but if, like Pope, he finds in almost all works 
of art something to praise and something to condemn, his 
critical faculty is never bitter on the one side nor inflated 
on the other. To be plain, he understands. Therefore to 
find a fault means in him not a torrent of scorn, or censure, 
or ridicule, but only that higher appreciation which compre- 
hends both the good and the bad, which cstimates the work 
of the artist in true proportion and in true relation. Mr. 
Mackail deals with the poets he analyses like a skilled and 
beneficent physician rather than a police magistrate, a 
coroner, or a county court judge. 

This suavity without affectation, this Classical, or rather 
this Grecian insight—the insight which goes deep, down 
to the very bottom, and is not content with flashing along 
the surface—is shown to admiration in the study of Shake- 
speare. This delightful essay demands a confession. Though 
I am one of the idolators of Shakespeare, I confess to being 
a little slow to read things about Shakespeare, however 
distinguished the author. Therefore my first inclination 
was merely to glance at the Shakespeare address, which is 
rightly placed first in the book, and to concentrate rather 
upon Fanshawe and Pope, Thomson, Young and Collins 
among the older poets, and Keats, Morris, Swinburne and 
Tennyson, among those of the last century. 

My glance soon became a fascinated, cager, and minute 
perusal, I will not say that I agree with every word, though 
[ certainly do with most, of what Mr. Mackail writes in regard 
to Shakespeare; but the criticism taken as a whole is masterly. 
The touch in regard to both the man and his works is inimit- 
able. It has, as all true criticism should have, a vivifying, 
stimulating and creative element. Let me take one or 
two random examples to show that I am not exaggerating 
or “talking through my hat.’ Here is one which shows 
how much common sense as well as illumination there is in 
Mr. Mackail’s criticism. All true understanders of Shake- 
speare will read with delight the unhedged declaration as 
to the baselessness of the assumption that there is an anti- 
democratic temper in Shakespeare. Shakespeare, the uni- 
versal advocate, when he wrote of aristocrats confronted by 
mobs, gave us the former's reactions, just as he gave us the 
poor man’s reactions to the tyrant and oppressor, the agnostic’s 
reactions to the fundamentalist, the virtuous to the vicious, 
and the vicious to the virtuous. Shakespeare had within 
him a microcosm of human nature. But, though he was 
universal and represented both sides so fully and so fairly, 
one feels in one’s soul that he always leant a little to the 
“benign extreme.” In the last resort, he is always on the 
side of freedom, justice, and human rights—in a word, “ on 
the side of the angels.” 

There was something automatic, something irresistible in 
his poetic urge. Mr. Mackail sces this and quotes the wonder- 
ful lines from the poct’s apologia in Timon :— 


the lovers of good literature. 





\ thing slipped idly from mo: 
Our poesy is as a gum, which oozes 
From whence ‘tis nourished.” 


Aithough Mr. Mackail has common sense for his long-suit, 
it is sublimated almost to omniscience. There is a hint of 
mystic introspection which transports one. ‘Take his descrip- 
** Words 
were with him like persons and things; none escaped his 
notice, none failed to make their impression on him, none 
His vocabulary still remains the largest 


tion of Shakespeare's verbal felicity and curiosity. 


slipped his memory. 
of any English author; in light or in grave use, he pours 
it out with equally facile mastery.” Soon after follows a 
wonderful piece of critical insight. Mr. Mackail shows us 
that, though we must stand amazed at the swiftness, the 
clearness, and force of the cataract, there is a good deal of 
waste, a good deal of splash that gets into our eyes and inter- 
feres with our vision. Shakespeare’s colleagues said of him, 
** His mind and hand went together.” ‘“* But no hand, not 
even his, could keep abreast of his swift cnvisagement of 
dramatic action, or of the crowd of words that rushed to 
And then follows what I think is the most 
**More and 
more, as he goes on, one sees him, if not unable, at least too 
impatient to deploy his forces.” Here is given limpid and 
yet forcible expression to what thousands of men have felt, 
in regard to Shakespeare’s one fault, without, however, 
being able to put it into exact words. Shakespeare’s fancies 
They set about us like 
Racine would have 


express it.” 
memorable thing in this memorable essay. 


come in battalions to overwhelm us. 
a mob and we gasp and are bewildered. 
selected one thought among many and brought it to per- 
fection. 'The rest of his offspring would have been left to 
perish. 

Shakespeare cannot bear to do that, and I for one am thank- 
ful that he cannot. Much as I love and honour Racine, I 
have to confess that there is in him an element of the bore. 
That, at any rate, is never Shakespeare’s fault; and to be 
frank, I would much rather gasp than be bored, even though 
I have a right to say in the abstract that the supreme poet 
ought not to make me do either of these things. 

But I have only taken a fragment or two from this inspired 
piece of criticism, and so I must beg my readers to study 
it for themselves. If they do, they will find that, in spite 
of Shakespeare, there are still people in the world who can 
gild refined gold and paint the lily, and do it to perfection. 

3ut I am devoting all my time to Mr. Mackail’s Shake- 
speare, though it is only one among a series of attractive 
essays. Sir Richard Fanshawe may be almost said to be a 
discovery of Mr. Mackail, and he is certainly a discovery 
that was well worth while. The Pope essay is admirable ; 
but, though I agree ex animo with its general tone, I feel 
inclined to break a lance with Mr. Mackail in one particular. 
I agree with his general declaration that in both Swift and 
Pope is unhappily to be found “an unnatural delight in 
things physically impure,” but I cannot endorse the remark 
that, ‘* common to both (i.e., both Swift and Pope) was an 
attitude towards women which is to many minds hardly less 
disgusting.” ‘That, of course, is quite true of Swift; it 
is in my opinion untrue of Pope. Pope had, no doubt, some- 
thing of the eighteenth century view of women, but he had 
also his own view, and in it is to be found what may be 
termed the presage of emancipation. 
way, not only understood, but sympathized with women. 
I must be content with a protest for I have no space for my 
proofs. 

Another lance I should like to break with Mr. Mackail 
if I had time is concerned with his slig! 


” 


Pope in his curious 


hting reference to Prior. 
I am confident that if I could have it out with Mr. Mackail 
I could prove to him that he has donc injustice to a true poet. 
Sut this is a small error and in no vital sense a blemish on 
the exquisite essay entitled ** Collins and the English Lyric.” 





Equally good are the essays on Thomson Young. Of 
* The composition of Keats’ Endymion,” I can only say that 
I offer it a most respectful salute; but a word of genuine 
gratitude must be put on recerd for the careful and balanced, 
and yet deeply enthusiastic attempt to establish the fame of 
William Morris and to make the public regard him as in the 
first flight of modern poets. I will not say that I have been 
converted, for I have never failed to be a lover of Morris. 
At the same time, I have to admit that what I may call my 
former feeling of limited, if warm, approbation has been a 


good deal shaken by the essay in ¢ 


stion. 


uc 
J. Sr. Lor Syrra 
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A NEW COMPETITION 
The Editor offers a prize of £5 for a list of the seven greatest 
Victorians. 


For the purposes of the competition, we confine the word 
“ Victorians * to the British Empire. What we are chiefly 
anxious to find out is how the reputations of our great men and 
women of the period have worn ; and which of them general 
intelligent opinion in our time takes to have been the most 
representative geniuses of the race. We remember reading 
an article written in the ‘sixties, the author of which remarked 
—‘* Why should we fear to compare our own age with any of 
the great literary periods of the past ? We can feel sure that 
it will go down to posterity with honour and admiration, when 
we have amongst us such poets as Tennyson and Bailey.” 
One of those names has sadly declined ; perhaps it will prove 
that there has been a very complete change in our standards. 
The prize will be awarded to the list which comes most near 
to the general verdict. The limits of the period we leave to the 
common sense of our readers ; it would be hopeless to try 
to define them exactly. It is not in the slightest our wish that 
lists should be exclusively devoted to literary genius. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. All entries must be received on or before Friday, July 2nd. 

2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, 
but each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to 
be found on page 1100 of this issue. 

3. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com- 
petitor must be written clearly at the foot of his manuscript. 

4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence. with competitors. 

5. The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
submitted. 

6. Envelopes must be addressed: Competition, the Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


Proressor Francesco Tomassettt has just published in 
Italian the fourth volume of the Roman Campagna. His 
distinguished father published the first two volumes in 
1910 and the third was published after Professor Joseph 


Tomassetti’s death in 1913. This is one of the most 
important works on Rome published in recent years. 
* * * % 


The Oxford University Press send us the Annual Italian 
Lecture on The Development of Political Ideas in Italy in the 
Nineteenth Century given before the British Academy by 
Commendatore Luigi Villari : a brilliant historical conspectus 
of the last century by an authority on Italian history who is 
the son of the famous author of The Life of Savonarola and 


other works. 
* * * * 


The Ex-Crown Prince of Germany publishes I Seek the 
Truih (Faber and Gwyer, 21s.) with a frontispiece of himself. 
We wonder how many people are now interested in the origins 
of the War as seen by the ex-Prince William. 

* * * * 

We see by the illustrations in Stanley Baldwin: A 
Biographical Character Sketch, by Adam Gowan Whyte 
(Chapman and Hall, 5s.), that the present Prime Minister, 
in velveteens at the age of seven, was a very attractive little 
boy. There is nothing very new or startling in this book, 
but it is an honest piece of work, with little of the half-truth 
and humbug which is almost inseparable from stories of living 
politicians. 

* * * * 

In a receat review of Mr. Mark Sullivan’s Our Times we 
did not bring out the fact that this is only the first of a series 
of four volumes. The next will be published in the autumn 
and we look forward to reading more of this fascinating story 
of the upbuilding of the United States. 

* * * * 

Messrs. Frederick Warne send us a facsimile of the Non- 
sense Alphabet, drawn and composed by Edward Lear about 
the year 1849. The edition of 1,000 copies has already been 


subscribed by collectors. 


HOLIDAY READING 


WE have been asked to make some suggestions for holiday 
reading and do so on the understanding that nothing but 
personal taste can be a guide. ‘The files of the Spectator will 
be found to contain a list of the best books published in each 
week, classified under their subject-matter, but for those 
readers who desire an expression of individual opinion the 
following are some suggestions :— 

Pimtosormica: The Travel Diary of a Philosopher, by 
Count Hermann Keyserling, one of the most important books 
of recent years. 

ConreMpvorary History: The Leticrs of Colonel House, 
and Mr. Baldwin's addresses, On England. 

Licur History: The Memoirs of William ITickey ; 
Romantic 90°s, by Richard Le Gallienne. 

Pourrics AND Economics: Confessions of a Capitalist and 
If I were a Labour Leader, by Sir E. Benn; The General 
Strike, by Sir John Simon ; and False Dawn, by Al. Carthill. 

The above might be supposed to be too serious for holiday 
moods, but they are all easy reading, except perhaps Count 
Keyserling. who is only gay in patches. Among recent travel 
books it is hard to make a selection: A Mirror to France, 
by F. M. Hueffer ; Corsica, by Réné van Juta; The Bay of 
Naples, by Mrs. Steuart Erskine ; Czecho-slovakia, by Jessie 
Mothersole, are among the best written. 

We pass by sport and natural history, the noble essays of 
Conrad and the amusing ones of Miss Macaulay, and of Messrs. 
Lynd, Benson and * George Birmingham,” to give the novels 
that have amused us: Wodehouse’s Heart of a Goof and 
Leacock’s Winnowed Wisdom are the lightest. The Private 
Life of Helen of Troy, by John Erskine, is good, and Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes, by Anita Loos, makes most people laugh, 
while The Cockpit of Peace, by F. Tuohy, combines comic 
asides with lurid information. Among detective stories we 
choose: The House without a Key, by Earl Derr Biggers ; 
The Stolen Budget, by J. S. Fletcher; The Black Abbott, by 
edgar Wallace; Mr. Ramosi, by Valentine Williams; and 
The Black Scorpion, by Alastair Shannon. Three novels of 
a delicate flavour are The Green Lacquer Pavilion, The Venetian 
Glass Nephew and The Perennial Bachelor. Lolly Willowes is 
an exciting story of a_ twenticth-century witch, cleverly 
written. The Hounds of Spring is a * best seller’ as well as 
a good book. Adventure stories are Tom Fool and Odiaa. 
The latter in Masefield’s vigorous English is beautiful and 
breathless : had we to chose one new book for our holiday 
it would be this, 


The 


PROPHECY WITHOUT PAINS 

William Blake’s Prophetic Writings. Edited by D. J. Sloss 

and J. P. R. Wallis. (Oxford University Press. 2 vols. 

42s. not.) 
Ir was Blake's professed purpose to achieve the “ intire 
abrogation of Experimental Theory.’ Science was making 
the rainbow cold and dry for him, as it made it for Keats. 
He wished to live furiously in the realm of fancy ; he wished 
to set up the wandering appetites of the soul as the one value, 
the one truth, in life. The killing steadiness of reason was 
his greatest enemy. It is still a habit with many critics to 


compare Blake with Nietzsche. They have nothing in 
common. Certainly Nietzsche wrote a critique of science. 


Nothing in which the heart of man could find assurance and 
rest, by which he could absolve himself from effort, was 
praiseworthy to Nietzsche. But in science he admired most 
what Blake most revoltéd from: the discipline of scientific 
method. 

“It is the same with this ‘ severity of science * as with the manners 
and politeness of the best society: it frightens the uninitiated. 
He, however, who is accustomed to it, does not like to live anywhere 
but in this clear, transparent, powerful, and highly electrified 
atmosphere, this manly atmosphere.” 

Blake was intolerant of reason: he called it “ the Spectre,” 
and in truth he was more than a little afraid of it. 

“Then spoke the Spectrous Chaos to Albion, dark’ning, cold. 
‘Iam your Rational Power, O Albion. and that Human Form 
You call Divine is but a Worm seventy inches long !’” 

Ifé was intolerant of all restraints. Down into chaos with 
reason goes morality and law, Anything which can hinder, 
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" by NEVILLE LANGTON 
HAPPENED + ag A ma at —— int soe Ay scien to| by - EMMELINE MORRISON 


suble and ski 


WHAT REALLY ‘ YEAR WITH SEDNA INO’ 1 FOR A DAY 











by =. ra eangy nd bog tet SWEDEY by ETHEL ‘HUESTON Author of “ Good Grain,” “ Swept by the Tide,” & 
s. Be s is fz s gh 
into human motive and passion which she re — Author of “ Merry O,” etc. harming > st of , ‘ohh -stion 
in books. ‘“ What Really Hap pe ned” is “A heartless, cold and indiffer rent girl come \ charming love story of which the questiot 
ramatic story w hie! h contains these characteristics junder the influence of a pan Be man,” I Mt Should a woman tell?” forms the main 
t e full. Its pages are a battle-cround of love anchester Despatch ar ‘ x 
: , ——|theme. It is a clever and thoughtful study 








and hate and jealousy and greed; its characters » 
are ordinary people who become’ inexorably en| DECAMERON COCKTAILS f the mind of a girl who is faced with this 
tangled in the meshes of a terrible tragedy. It by COUNTESS BARCYNSKA ° 
has that compelling interest which belongs to that , 
| in foes Sas All the stories are infused with that “ wee touck of 
glimpse of life lived at its tensest pitch. . » be . 

sauciness ”” one expects from a modern Boccaccio. 


THE LADDER OF CARDS THE QUEERNESS OF CELIA |The WILD COOSE OF LIMERICK 
by JOHN CHANCELLOR by AMELIE RIVES/“°*8" ACHMED ABDULLAH 


John Chancellor has surpassed himself as ajin the cha agers | of Celia the authcr has createc)« 4 brisk and ingenious story of high life, lov 
4 weaver of subtle plots. an unusual and interesting type of girl, whost)..q intzieue in Constantinople.’’—Times. 
story is moving and pathetic. a ae tan dle... 


GATES OF BIRTH THE DANGER GAME TORN VEILS 
by ROY BRIDGES by ARTHUR MILLS. by RACHAEL SWETE MACNAMARA 


“Depicts interestingly the life and character of] Qne of the most remarkable love stories published Author of 


problem. 















































Australian people.’’—Star. in recent years. A moving story of dr a at id ‘roman * 
BLOWN BY THE WIND CARIB GOLD QUALITY BILL'S GIRL 

by C. A. DAWSON SCOTT by ELLERY H. CLARK by CHARLES W. TYLER 
A human drama which takes place within the}An adventure story which grips the reader from|Blue Jean is daring, and her adventures mak 
sound of the tumbiing roar of Atlantic. the first page to the last. exciting reading. sat 
MR. GUELPA THE WINDS IN THE SOUTH THE LEVITE 

by VANCE THOMPSON by ESSEX SMITH by EMMA M. a ae 
“A really very good story.”—Referce. “A Crime} A human tragic story breathing the rugged stern-}Cast in despair by the death of her lover 4 
story well written.”—Daily Chronicle. ness of the Cornish coast. goes to a hill farm, and there 
Over a Million copies of Gene Stration-Porier’s books have been sold. 
An important new long novel. 2nd Ed. nearly exhausted. 3rd Ed. ready. 











THE KEEPER OF THE BEES 
by GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


Author of ‘** Freckles,” “* A Girl of the Limberiost,” “ The Harvester,” “ Tales You W on'l t Believe,” ” etc. 











THE V ALLEY OF MISSING MEN|NIGHTS of the ROUND TABLE! ROOF TOPS 


























by JOSEPH B. AMES by MARGERY H. LAWRENCE by MARGARET BAILLIE- SAUNDERS 
Hell’s Kitchen harbours a mystery. A fascinating] ‘‘ Will delight those readers who like unusual and in-|** ya tory of a mysterious grees her. Is he saint 
story of Western Life. genious fiction, weird and mysterious phy. ( hron. or «de mn?’ Daily Che a 
THE WESTWOOD MYSTERY |THE UNBORN SUPERE ‘LUOUS W OMEN 
by CHARLES J. DUTTON by MAXWELL CARNSON by LADY COHEN 
A remarkable mystery story. Author of “ The]Author of “Shade of the Moon.” A thrilling} A delightful and wholly intriguing story of a 
House by the Road.” story of the East. girl's struggle with life 
BUTTERFLIES IN THE RAIN |UNDER THE GOAD IGNORANCE 
by ANDREW SOUTAR by CHARLES A. BRANDRETH by CHARLES GUERNON 
“The so-called modern young wife pitted against|An intriguing story dealing with one of to-day’s|“‘ This interesting love story,""—-Scotsman.  “ 
the behind-the-times husband.”’-—-Sunday Times.'most interesting and perplexing problems. story of distinction and power.”—Aberdeen P vets 
A BATTLE OF WITS THE MARYLEBONE MISER THE MERCHANT OF SOULS 
by MARGARET CAMERON by EDEN PHILLPOTTS by DOUGLAS GOLDRING 
A perfectly irresponsible, irresistible story of|‘‘ Held me enthralled and guessing until the mur- A “spiritual prince.” who is neither a_ black 
youth, love and laughter. derer’s name and methods were revealed.”—Punch,| magician nor a _charlatan. Is he good or evil? 








WHIPPED CREAM (0h O ueeeae | THE CITY IN T. 
re egy by URSULA ty Dail THE CITY IN THE SEA 

by GEOFFREY mMosS Ch wees the Ted a ———— ae ai 

Pg te Liverpool Courier "| by H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 

By. the author of “‘ Sweet Pepper.” THE WEEK-END WIFE “er : 7 , —— " 
There is plenty of good stuff in the book; the by DOLF WYLLARDE are = PP gray trea dicg ene pa a 


peace-time life of the Guards comes in effectively. A vivacious novel. Many picturesque scence and 
is s . : 
ordered lives adventure never comes, a Stacpoole 





The rattling | talk and perpetual high spirits of}* 
‘The Bosun’ are never tiresome.”—Observer. a delightful romance are woven into the tale. 
story must always make a wonderfully strong 


‘Much too good to be called anything silly os THE HUSBAND WOMAN ippeal. There is colour and pulsing life set down 


amen moving and beautiful passages; one o 











the most tender and beautiful pieces of writing : by VIOLET M. METHLEY 0x the printed page as few writers have ever been 
that any novel -has yielded for a long time. 1} The plot is original, semi-sensational, and full of in-jable to do it.’—Daily Telegraph. 
congratulate Major Moss on it.”—Datly Express.|terest. An ideal story which will make a wide appeal,' 
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physically or psychologically, the free play of self-will in man 
is to be disregarded, or abolished. Man is already liberated, 
if only he would Iect himself:be carried away by his passions. 

His doctrine cannot even be called Anarchic, for Anarchism 
is at least a theory of the associations and conflicts of human 
beings; it has a place in sociology. Blake was much more 
radically an individualist ; he never even considered the fact 
that other wills were as much entitled to freedom as his own. 
But it is very difficult to bind him down to any single intelli- 
gible expression of his views. _He was determinedly and by 
nature unsystematic. Ife contradicts himself and changes 
his opinions, not because words will not hold his meaning, 
but merely because he is in a different mood. He was ambit- 
ious to become a Prophet ; but what can we do with a prophet 
whose oracles are quite irresponsible and have nothing except 
a horror of restraint to co-ordinate them? It is as though 
a man should invent an alphabet and use the letters at random, 
in response to some passing conception of fitness. 

This is the puzzle of the Prophetic Books ; not that they are 
oracular, but that the moods and terms are always shifting. 
Blake would begin a myth of creation, for example, find it 
unsatisfactory, and continue it with new presuppositions. 
His demi-gods change essentially from moment to moment— 
if we can call it an essential change, when all meanings are 
large and vague. Of course, a good deal of explication can 
be arrived at by examining the sources of Blake’s phraseology ; 
but even this will only furnish us with a limited degree of help. 
For Blake, as he read, was apt to seize a word and give it 
an entirely personal meaning, not caring to find out what 
his author meant by it. Through this it happens that a search 
of Blake’s sources may even mislead us. If he uses the term 
Emanation or Eon, it scarcely helps us at all to discover 
where he took it from ; his own reaction to the word has very 
little to link it with any other man’s understanding. 

We cannot expect to. gain any philosophic or religious 
enlightenment from the Prophetic Books. As much as can 
be done to fix a meaning upon them has been accomplished 
by Professor J. P. R. Wallis and Principal D. J. Sloss. First 
they have established the text itself, an arduous labour most 
scrupulously carried through. The first volume of the 
Clarendon Press edition of the Prophetic Writings contains this 
text. Next they have compared all passages in which Blake 
has made use of a strange term or a term in a strange meaning, 
and compiled a dictionary or index of symbols. This, together 
with an excellent General Introduction, makes the second 
volume. No more systematic attempt could be made to 
bring order into Blake's pre-eminently unsystematic mythology. 
And if these well-wishing and gloriously persistent editors 
must confess failure, who can blame them? They have 
failed in an impossible task. They have written a book, 
however, which makes very clear exactly how much can be 
expected from a serious study of Blake as a mystic or symbolist. 
If anyone comes to these great stretches of fantasy, from time 
to time he may feel himself stirred into insubstantial raptures. 
If he surrenders himself to them, he will wander as though 
homeless and lost through gigantic mists and mirages. The 
buzz of powerful words, the rocking motion of long rhythms, 
will keep him comatose and inflated in imagination. I do 
not doubt that he will need hellebore to cure him. 

Still, this hypnagogic state is a popular indulgence in our 
age, and even for his viees Blake is well beloved. There is 
a name for such poetry and a theory to prove its great worth. 
It is sect down as the Poctry of Free Association. It often 
comes near to being the Poetry of Fixed Dissociation (as in 
Miss Gertrude Stcin); for unless we pull ourselves down to 
earth, we can very easily evaporate out of it altogether. As for 
myself, it seems to me a very criminal action to abandon the 
world before our proper time, and a typically inartistie practice 
to avoid the problems of material and hard fact. A great 
sculptor takes marble and bends it to his will. We feels joy 
in the resistance before him, he obeys the laws. of marble in 
order to overcome them. le turns a rock into idea, yet is 
proud to leave it a rock. So, too, a great poet takes earth 
and makes it spirit. Ie would count it unworthy in himself 
not to attack difliculties, not to make beauty out of the 
stiffest and most intractable material. Blake, in the Prophetic 
Books, is handling mists ; and they slip away too easily, they 
are too formless, to be suitable for great poetry. 


ALAN Porter. 


OUR ROUGH ISLAND STORY 


History of England. By George Macaulay Trevelyan. With 
Maps. (Longmans. 12s. 6d.) 

Mr. TrEVELYAN has done a thing so difficult that perhaps 
one’s temptation is to overpraise : at all events, his limitations 
should be indicated. Almost every page of his book presup- 
poses a knowledge of the history of England: it would be of 
very little service to the previously quite uninstructed. In 
his own word, it is an essay rather than a history. But it 
is also a textbook of very high value for the student of Univer- 
sity age, because it gives so admirably a sense of the story as 
a whole. He has picked out the essential forms which give us 
the forest tree, with its two thousand years of branchage. 
From as far back as knowledge of human life of this island goes, 
down to the Great War and after, we are shown the unfolding, 
Scotland, Ireland and Wales come into the picture, treated 
with a due sense of their difference. No human being could 
in such a task hope to content every reader ; and it is idle to 
express dissent on details. The important thing is that the 
history is a story, and the story, not of successive wars, 
incidents or persons, but of a continuous growth. Light reading 
it is not; but the tradition of being readable even in history 
is not likely to be neglected by Macaulay’s grandnephew, or 
Sir George Trevelyan’s son: the opening in particular is 
worthy of either of these two brilliant pens. And there are 
many illuminating phrases: for instance :— 

“ The Bible in English history may be regarded as a ‘ Renaissance * 
of Hebrew Literature far more widespread and more potent than 
even the Classical Renaissance which, thanks to the reformed 
grammar schools, provided the mental background of the better 
educated.” 

On the same page (367) is an admirable passage on the close 
alliance between music and lyrical poetry in Shakespeare's 
day: ‘Europe recognized Elizabethan England as _ the 
country of musie par excellence.” 

Naturally, from the scop: of the subject, from 1600 onwards 
the essay prevails over the history : themes are rapidly swept 
up and bundled on one side. It seems to this reader that the 
earlier half of the book is fresher and more vital. For instance, 
the study of Henry VIII. is full f verve. Mr. Trevelyan is 
good at the exposition of ‘* religious ” issues, which are not 
religious. But he is good also at tracing the growth of that 
strong insular spirit in real religion which has made England 
insist on dealing direct and not through any vicegerent with 
the supernal. 

Very pleasant also, and very unlike Dryasdust, is the recur- 
ring use of poetic quotation. Was “Sally in our Alley” 
ever made into a document before? But one might go on for 
ever talking about this book. The only general description 
necessary to be added is that it sees history with the eyes of a 
Libera! in the European sense, and is therefore not Whiggish : the 
great-uncle’s tendency is not reproduced in this generation. 
But perhaps there is a touch of Macaulay in the fact that we 
so seldom read in it the word “ peasant.” Mr. Trevelyan does 
not seem to feel the need to answer the question why the 
modern Englishman has become so divorced from the land as 
in no other European type. Belgians are just as thick on the 
ground: but Belgium keeps its peasants. 


GOOD MANNERS 
Manners and Tone of Good Society. By Mrs. Dowdall. (Black 
5s.) 

TueRE is nothing to laugh at in this book about manners though 
the writer often makes one laugh with her. It is full of humour 
and common sense and its teaching is not too dependent upon 
fashion. We are to take it for granted that “the wish to 
attract public attention is in direct opposition to the aims of 
gentlefolk in all classes’ and at all times. Once accept this 
axiom and we shall find Mrs. Dowdall a most effectual guide. 
It follows, of course, that we must pay a little heed to the 
fashions even in the matter of dress. Women need more 
advice than men in the matter of clothes, because they are 
more self-conscious. But even women do not need to spend 
much money: “ There is nothing the matter with the frump 
who frumps well.” She should not wear “ carelessly con- 
structed ” shoes, and when she packs to go out to stay she 
should remember the critical eye of the housemaid. 
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THE GIFT OF TONGUES 
By ANTHONY SOMERS 

I have discovered a remarkable method of learning 
French, Spanish, Italian and German. I only wish I had 
known of it before. It would have saved me much 
drudgery, toil and disappointment. 

It has sometimes been said that the British people do 
not possess the “gift of tongues.” Certainly I never 
did. At schoo] I was hopeless. When the subject was 
French, German, Latin or Greek I was always some- 
where near the bottom of my Form. Yet in other sub- 
jects I held my own quite well. I have now come to the 
conclusion—my recent experience has convinced me of 
this—that the reason I failed to learn languages was that 
the method of teaching was wrong. 

Although I never “ got on” with Foreign Languages, 
I have always wanted to know them—especially I'rench. 
I have wanted to read Racine and Balzac and Anatole 
France, and that great critic whom Matthew Arnold so 
much admired, Sainte Beuve, in French, and not merely 
through the medium of a characterless translation. And 
I have wanted to spend holidays abroad without being 
tied to a phrase-book. So I have often tried to find a 
method which would really teach me a Foreign Language. 
And at last I have found it. 

Some time ago I read that the well-known Pelman 
Institute was teaching French, Spanish, German and 
Italian by an entirely new method. I wrote for particu- 
lars, and they so interested me that I enrolled for a 
course in French. Vrankly it has amazed me. Here is 
the method I have wanted all my life. It is quite unlike 
anything I have ever heard of before, and its simplicity 
and effectiveness are almost startling. 

Consider, for example, this question : 

“Do you think you could pick up a book of 400 pages, written 
in a language of which you may not know a syllable—say 
Spanish, Italian, German or French—and not containing a 
single English word, and read it through correctly without 
referring to a dictionary?” 
Most people will say that such a thing is impossible, 
Yet this is just what the new method enables you to do, 
as you will see for yourself when you take the first lesson. 

One of the most striking features of the Pelman 
Courses in French, German, Italian and Spanish is that 
they are given entirely in the language concerned. 
English is not used at all. Yet, even if you do not know 
the meaning of a single Foreign word, you can study 
these Courses with ease, right from the beginning, and 
without “looking up” any words in a vocabulary. It 
sounds incredible, but it is perfectly true. 

Further, this new method enables you to read, write 
and speak French, Spanish, Italian or German without 
bothering your head with complex grammatical rules or 
learning by heart long lists of Foreign words. Yet, 
when you have completed one of these Courses, you will 
be able to read Foreign books and newspapers, and to 
write and speak the language in question grammatically 
and fluently, without the hesitation which comes when a 
Foreign Language is acquired through the medium of 
English. 
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This new Pelman method of learning languages is explained in 
four little books entitled—“ How to learn French,” “How to 
learn German,” “ How to learn Spanish,” and “ How to learn 
Italian.” You can have one of these books to-day, free of cost. 
Write (mentioning which one of the four you require) to the 
PeLMAN Institute (Lang “7 es Dept.), 96 Pelman House, Blooms- 
bury Street, London, W.C. 1, and the particular book you pees 
(with full particulars of = method) will be sent you by return, 
gratis and post free. 
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WHILE YOU’RE AWAY 


LET HEAL’S REMAKE YOUR BEDDING 


EDDING that is in constant use 

loses its shape and elasticity. 
It gets lumpy — becomes lifeless 
and inert, just like a tired human. 
During their own holidays wise folk 
send their mattresses and pillows to 
Heal’s for skilful renovation. It costs 
very little to have them cleaned and 
remade, and, if necessary, put into 
fresh ticking. Bedding, regularly 
treated thus, will last a _ lifetime. 





To clean the cover, ‘‘tease,’’ and 16 ™ 
remake a 3 ft. mattress costs from 
Packing materials ave supplied to couniry 
customers and carriage is paid on all orders 


over 42 in England and Wales. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET, “ REMAKING BEDDING.” 


HEAL & SON UL? 


TOTTENHAM. COURT_ROAD, wi 
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BOILERS 


AND BEESTON RADIATORS 


FOR CENTRAL HEATING. 


Will thoroughly warm your house and save 
half the fuel as compared with open fires. 





Every room will be 
comfortably heated at 
a cost of 2d. per 
day, or approximately 


10lbs. of fuel. 










Burns slowly through 
the night without 
attention. 


All Heating Engineers 
supply and sx. 











Can easily be stoked by a lady. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET : 


THE BEESTON BOILER CO., Lid., 
BEESTON, NOTTS. 
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Cassell Books 


Sir Mortimer Durand 
‘A Biography by SIR PERCY SYKES 








The aut a 


V fascinating record of Sir Mortimer Durand’s 
brillant career 


n Be lia, Persia, Spain and the United States. His 
powers of statesmanship, and the remark able shility which he broug sht 
to bear in d ‘al ng with Orient al patent ates, are cle revealed in 
this are Whith maps and 8 he t-t vi . 235/- net 


The ‘Alps for the Motorist 
hy CHARLES L, FREESTON 


Tn 1] interesting and informaiive book, iss ued under the auspices 
of the Automobile Association, Mr, Freesion gives thoroughly prac 
tien! ay ad np-te date information ahout A!pine roads. o fewer than 
157 Passes are dealt with, together with a number of sp: cially drawn 
- ch may indi Various itse ful conversion tables. 


mops and 16 half tone plates. 7/6 net. With 8 maps. 5/- net 


The South Seas of To-day 


by MAJOR A. J. A. DOUGLAS, F-.R.G.S 
and P. H. JOHNSON, B.A., B. Se., E.RGS. 3 


Being an account of the cruise of the Yacht St. George to the South 
Pacific, a portrays the reality and romance of the isles and peoples 
of Sonthern Seas as they are to-day, and interwoven into the graceful 
yet crisp narrative is a wealth of information as to the many pls ces 
Visited. With maps, che art, and 24 half-tone plates, Cloth, 21/- net 


The a of Spiritualism 
y ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 


“Sir Pi Conan Bos le has produced the book that was needed 
t 


. standard . he is almost too ¢ andid and fair.” 
Morntvg Post, ae 2 “re markably unbias el Daly News. “ 
very bray gg Patly iG raphic. Two volumes, medium Svo, with 


es in cech volume. £2 2s. net the set 


New 7/6 Novels 





} » > rr rT 
Mezzanine by Kk. F. BENSON 
\ story con x the dem sity of a married coupie who have 
re ched t middle floor” of life and into whose happi: comes 
an om ce 2nd Impre n 


The Rosetti, 


AND OTHER TALES 


by KE. TEMPLE THURSTON 


No Enclish author of today has won a larger following for his 
Lnow fects the human heart and skill of portraying the glamour 
ef roman than Mr. F. Temple Thurston, His latest volume will 


delkight, amuse, and thrill numberless readers, 


The Incredulity of Father Brown 


by G. K. CHESTERTON 

TI 1 ily of Father Brown demonstrat ; “ Tnno- 

cone and Wi isclom.” Here his “ Incredulity ” is related in 
\uthor’s ci ti tyle. 


pera eceeteie Will 
by JOSEPH HOCKING 


\ realistic account of the strife in young Boconnoe’s mind between 
copseien and the pull of temporal advantage. An exciling story 
with surprising climax, 
Sri Gold by COMPTON MACKENZIE 
7 is one of Mr Mackenz ie's bc ste we It is as rich in humour 
ns it i ‘Da liy Gre . “A novel that must be counted 
prea nl yoo Par Tas, at “he cheri hed among the literary 
11 of the year.”—IJfestern Mail, 2nd_Impression 
Red Earth by JANE ENGL AND 
\ vivid deseription of life in | Se uth Afri ica sss powerful and full 
of lecal colour.”’—-Eastern Morning Xe . A very gripping first 
novel - « The whol ory 1 eads like a t1 anscript from life.” 
i j és 2nd d_ Impression 
Unresting Year ALICE MASSEY 
cinating story of the days of fi ills and flounce Tt shows 
tale ae pite the re “pecta ble reticence of Victorian times . love qu'ck- 
1 ominated them—-even as it does to-day, 


as nae I Was Blind > 
by ANDREW STEWART 


Iv of a man and his wife; the one--mean, bizoted, 
he other —large-souled, patient, loving, and 


by RADCLYEEE 


ust decade.” —Sundey 


Adem’ S Breed 


_ ! on ¢ the 


HALL 
\ N ’ > 2a an B i an. : a x ue ston 


Y Cassell’s, London, E.C. 4 
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PUTNAM 


Di Cece UO Oe ae 


The Romantic ’9os 


RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


Frontispiece Portrait by MAX BEERBOHM 


and Seventecn Facsimile Letters. 


10/6 net 


” 


Times Lit. Sur.: “ These well-written memories. 


Morninc Post: “ Many new stories of the brilliant 
rroup of artists a poets who made London the intel- 
lectual centre of the world at the end of the last 
century: Wilde, Beardsley, Stephen Philips, 
Irving, Swinburne, Watts-Dunton, Francis Thompson, 
Meredith, Stevenson.” 

Mr. J. C. Squire, in the Owserver: “ Mr. Le 
Gallienne, unlike the usual historian of the ‘nineties, 
retains his sense of proportion, and does not miake his 
gweese cut to be swans,” 

Mr. Edward Shanks, 
Herarp: “ It was the era of ‘ 
editions with good bindings.”’ 

Mr. J. B. Priestley, in the Dairy News: ‘ The very 
-¢ of this book conjures up an epoch. It is 


in the In.vstratep Sunpay 
strange sins’ and limited 


appearan 
very charming, crowded with names and full of good 
” 
orie He could afford to give us another volume. 
H t., in the Star: “ It is an enchanting book.” 


trongly 


Cc «K. S., in the Sreucre: “Can be 
recommended” 


all Bookselicrs and Librarics. 


24 BEDFORD STREET. 
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20 & 21 


Sic Edmund Gosse 


said of 


SIEGFRIED 
SASSOON 


“Among the three or four 
“writers under the age of 
“fifty of whom it may 
safely be predicted that 
“their verse will outlive 
‘the fashion of the moment, 
“Mr. Siegfried Sassoon has 
‘an assured place.” 





Messrs. Heinemann Ltd. 
have recently published 


SIEGFRIED SASSOON’S 
Satirical Poems 
3s. 6d. net. 


BEDFORD STREET, 


W.C. 2. 
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Men who are by nature carel ss of appearances do not need to 
fear even the criticism of servants, though ** pyjamas patched 
with a different material ” should be avoided. After all, dress 
is a small point, conversation and Gemeanour counting for 
much more. An assured manner is a great asset, but its 
absence willdo a man very little social harm if he makes sure 
not to be rude, or should circumstance or duty make rudeness 
inevitable if he can be trusted to * be rude as politely as 
possible.” 

The advice here put before us in regard to popularity is, we 
think, very wise. First of all we must at least appear un- 
selfish. We must be always 
“cater for a large number of people,” 


trying to give pleasure, must 
for high and low and 
young and old. At some time or other they will all compare 
notes, and it is upon their common conclusion that the verdict 
hangs. But to please all, a man must know when to be 
guarded and when off his guard. He must * hunt with George 
Washington and run with Ananias,” and a woman will find 
herself most often running. Whatever she does, 
she must not, if she would be popular, get the reputation for 
being clever, and neither man nor woman should con- 


however, 


sciously attempt to be * the life and soul of the party ~ unless 
at Blackpool or the Isle of Man. 

Comparative silence at breakfast is, we think, becoming 
more and more a point of manners. Mrs. Dowdall warns guests 
seriously against any show of high spirits or garrulity in the 
‘not to gambol” at breakfast 
This we think is hard upon those 
who are at their best early. Some latitude should be allowed 
to this constitutional peculiarity in view of the effort made 
by early birds to chirp a little at night when their instinct leads 
them to mope. Any show of snobbishness is, we are told, the 
height of ill-manners. Snobbishness must be practised with 
“the utmost delicacy ” if at all. 

“ Parents suffer perennially,” we read, “ from outbursts of 
rebellion against authority, on the part of their children.” 
For such “*‘ Mrs. Dowdall has some kind 
words of advice. She tells them how to keep the peace and 
how to get by stealth a little of their own way. Parents, we 
gather, should learn as their children grow older * to be seen 
and not heard,” using a little influence by example where 
they can. 


morning, even advising them 
“ with the cats and dogs.” 


parental novices ” 


TWO INTERNATIONAL GAMES 
The Links. 3y Robert Hunter. (Seribners. 16s.) 
rhe Lawn Tennis Masters Unveiled. By Bb. H. 
(Hart. 5s.) 


Liddell. 


SoMEONE has said that the best description of any locality in 
literature is contained in Stevenson's Pavilion on the Links. 
Golf has now quite absorbed that useful Seotch word, and a 
score of golfing writers have attempted to outdo R. L. $ 
himself. Mr. Robert Hlunter, though he cannot bo: 


st quite 
the Stevensonian (or Darwinian) charm, is the most thorough 
deseriber of golf Jinks among American or British 
America to Britain in 1912 
other purpose than to study the structure and upkeep of 


olfers. 


He set out from for no 
British championship courses. Thereafter with a fine eclectic 
skill he picked out the best and most suggestive courses, holes 
and hazards on both sides of the Atlantic, and details their 
virtues and qualities for the edification of those who desire to 
build or improve their home courses. 

Golf architecture has become a recognized art, with its 
great names and high priests, to whom one might most aptly 
fit Wren’s epitaph 
to Deal or Hoylake or Pine Valley. The buildings of these 
architects are so humbly admired that —to quote one example 
plasticene models of a green 


Si monunientum requiris circumspice : go 


from the writer's experience 
and its surroundings are taken and every detail slavishly 
transferred to a distant links. Particular holes—the Redan 
or the Tenth at Westward Ho!—are famous all round the 
world. Mr. Hunter deseribes and pictures such ideal holes, 
chiefly for the sake of edification. He is formulating the art of 
golf-course building. His one enemy is the changing ball. 
As things are some newly compounded ball with extra resi- 
licence may convert good architecture into bad ; and golfers 
in general will support his plea for a fixed standard, so that 
the craze for length may be stayed and the basis of golf archi- 
tecture firmly established. The book is pleasant to read and 


handle, will interest all golfers (if only for the charming story 
about Johnny Ball), and should be in the library of every golf 
secretary. 

Lawn tennis has become of late as truly an international a 
game as golf; and the skill of the world has left England in 
the lurch. We still have more good golfers than any other 
nation. In lawn tennis, against which our climate contends, 
we are at present demonstrably inferior to the United States, 
to Australia, to France. Not a single Englishman is found 
in Mr. Hart's tale of the * ten leading men players,” with 
which his little book opens, though eight Englishmen are dealt 
with in the concluding section. The descriptions are critical, 
but for the most part the enthusiasm of the laudation is extrava- 
decadent Greeks welcoming 
when Mr. Hart begins com- 
supremely 


gant. One thinks of the 
Brasidas * almost as an athlete ” 
paring Tilden with Marshal Foch, and writes of the * 
analytic brain” of this ** great psychologist and tactician.” 
But apart from such foolish excesses of language, the book will 
interest the followers of lawn tennis and might favourably 
Mr. Hart writes with proper 
admiration of Miss Joan Fry's abundant athleticism, but quite 
truly 


of economy of forees.” 


influence even our best players. 


acknowledges that her game “ flagrantly infringes the law 
The American and the French players 
excel by a study of technique that is much neglected in 





England, perhaps because we so often play on slow courts or 
so often cannot play at all! For tennis is like rowing : once 
establish a good school of form, and excellence flows almost 
automatically. 
said, that the Dohertys ruined British tennis by holding the 
racket with the wrong grip! It is certain, as most of us 


It may even be truce, as some American has 


know from facts within our experience, that a change of grip 
may mean a change of class. Incidentally it isinteresting to be 
assured by Mr. Hart that Tilden gave up excessive trust in 
guile and spin for power and speed owing to the loss of the joint 
of one finger. The weakness of the book is that the references 
to style and technique are too general and allusive to be prac- 
tically instructive ; but the intention of the author is to 
be personal, and he describes all his saints accurately and 
with knowledge of their performances and manner. 


DRAWINGS AND PRINTS 


Drawings of the Early German School. By K. T. Parker, 
Ph.D. Florentine Drawings of the Quattrocento. by 
H. 8S. Ede. Flemish Drawings of the 17th Century. By 
r. W. Muchall-Viebrook. (Ernest Benn. 18s. each net.) 

How to Distinguish Prints. Edited by Hesketh Hubbard, 


R.B.A. (The Print Society. 21s.) 

Twenty-Four Woodcuts of Cambridge. By J. F. Greenwood. 
(John Lane. 15s.) 

Famous Etchings from Direr to Whistler. Notes by R. A. 
Walker. (Halton and Truscott-Smith. 5s.) 

The Print Collector’s Quarterly. February and April, 1926, 


Dent. 17s. Gd. yearly.) 


Tuk very attractive series of books on the Drawings of the 
Great Masters is most welcome, as a sign that public 
appreciation of drawing has expanded side by side with the 
notable advance in practice which has taken place in England 
in recent years. Roth practice and interest have been 
nourished by the admirable exhibitions of the Print Room 
of the British Museum, while probably to our time, with its 
love of spontaneous sensation conveyed as swiftly as possible, 
there is a special attraction in the first drafts of an inventive 
mind in the act of exploration, or in the white-hot statement 
of a movement or problem of form. The fact that nearly all 
early drawings were done for the immediate use of the artist 
and not for the eyes of a patron gives them a singleness of 
purpose, a spareness devoid of padding and fashionable 
sauces which convey a sense of being present at their creation 
as a painting rarely does. 

The make-up of these volumes is excellent; seventy collo- 
type plates are preceded by an introductory historical survey 
with brief notes on each drawing. All are written with 
authority, and Mr. Ede has allowed himself a personal note 
in his comments which is exceedingly refreshing. He has 
added an ingenious table which shows very readily the names 
and relative ages of contemporary artists in each decade of 
the fifteenth century. 

The Early German drawings with their clear precision of 
technique, se many of them studies for engraving, offer the 
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best opportunity for reproduction,and from this point of view 
make the most satisfactory volume. They cover the period 
between 1430 and 1550, and while great names like Diirer, 
Cranach and Holbein are well represented, works by less 
known and often anonymous artists are included—an 
astonishingly lively study of a man and woman by the “* Master 
of the Housebook ” and a beautiful anonymous design of a 
** Virgin and Child,” which has much of the sculptural quality 
of German woodcarving, may be quoted as examples. 

The more subtly suggestive qualities of the Florentine 
drawings suffer more in reproduction, but it is a wonderful 
procession which starts with Daddi and the rhythmic 
inventions of Lorenzo Monaco, includes two superb drawings 
by Uccello, and is continued by Castagno, Pollaiuolo, Botticelli 
and the rest, till it ends with the young Leonardo and with 
Fra Bartolommeo. Rubens naturally dominates the Flemish 
seventeenth-century collection with thirty drawings of 
astounding virtuosity and creative touch, followed by Van 
Dyck and at a distance, Jordaens. Among the rest some 
Brouwer sketches are remarkable. 

If the great interest of drawings lies in unhampered contact 
with the thought and sensation of the artist, that of prints 
comes largely from the special qualities offered by different 
methods, and a final marriage of process with original vision. 
In the publication issued by the Print Society the processes 
are simply described and analysed by artists who habitually 
use them. If the illustrations are chosen chiefly from the 
point of view of demonstration rather than for their own 
distinction, the book offers just the kind of information that 
the interested public wants to know. Mr. J. F. Greenwood 
writes in it about the woodcut, and in his Twenty-four 
Woodcuts of Cambridge shows the method in practice with 
very satisfactory results. That is, his views of Cambridge 
Colleges are topographically accurate and combine character 
of place with considerable decorative effectiveness. With 
its descriptive notes this is an attractive book for all who 
love Cambridge. 

The title of Famous Etchings from Diirer to Whistler 
tells its own tale. The examples are all familiar, but to give 
twelve good reproductions, with comments, in decent and 
dignified form for 5s. is remarkable. 

The Print Collector's Quarterly is read one imagines by 
every print lover. Among other things the February number 
contained an article on the Lithographs of Sargent, by Albert 
Bellerche, and one on Military Prints by Colonel C. de W. 
Crookshank, M.P. In the April issue the editor, Mr. Campbell 
Dodgson, writes on Adolfe Beaufrére, a contemporary French 
etcher with a wide range who is quietly imaginative and 
interesting in all his subjects. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


REMINISCENCES OF A STUDENT’S LIFE. By Jane 
ki. Harrison. (Hogarth Press. 5s.) 
Everyone at Cambridge and many others, including readerg 
of the Spectator, must be interested to hear of Miss Harrison 
publishing her reminiscences. ‘This little book, however, 
must not be expected to give any idea of her life’s work, 
It is a journalistic exercise of a mind capable of bigger things, 
making the slightest of pardonably egotistic memoirs. Such 
an active and receptive character was made for happiness, 
apart from intellectual powers, and it is as incredible as it 
is sad that she should end by saying that she has no hope 
or desire for personal immortality. Her friends and pupils 
know better, for how can they believe that the death of a 
mere body could annihilate their Jane Harrison ? 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE DEFEAT OF 
THE ARMADA TO THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH, 
By Edward P. Cheyney. Vol. 11. (Longmans. 320s. net.) 
Prorrssor CHreyney, of the University of Pennsylvania, is no 
hasty author. Thirteen years have passed since he published 
the first volume of his history of Queen Elizabeth's closing 
years. Yet those who know that masterly account of Tudor 


administrative methods—for that is its main subject—-will 
welcome the belated second volume. ‘hey will find in it the 
fullest and best account yet produced of Elizabeth's deslings 
with her later Parliaments and an incisive study of local 
government at that time. 


The author makes it clear that 


there was much distress through successive bad harvests, and 
much unemployment, and that the stern rule of the Cound] 
was required to repress widespread discontent and occasional 
rioting. ‘his aspect of the spacious days of great Elizabeth 
has never been so clearly brought out before. The author's 
detailed exposition enables one to appreciate all the more 
fully that great picee of Tudor statesmanship, the Poor Law 
of 1597, re-enacted in 1601, which gradually restored domestic 
peace and contentment. The reign ended sadly with the Irish 
wars and with the foolish insurrection—if so trivial an affair 
deserves the name—of Essex, for which he paid with his life, 
Professor Cheyney’s narrative is exact and dispassionate. 
LITNIATURE PORTRAITS. By Gédéon Tallemant des Réaux, 
(Guy Chapman. 14s. net.) 
TALLEMANT DES R&avux (1619-1692) wrote very brilliant 
and entertaining sketches of his contemporaries ; he is one 
of the patterns for the indiscrect memoirist. In Mr. Hamish 
Miles’ selection we have several of the most vivid portraits. 
The book is “ frankly designed for the common reader”; 
but no doubt there will be serious readers glad to have the 
Historiettes rendered in such natural and colloquial English, 
The longest and most important sketch is of Cardinal Richelieu, 
Amongst others included are Henry IV., Louis XII1., Madame 
de Rambouillet and Ninon de UEnclos—and indeed, almost 
all the most celebrated of his contemporaries. The type is 
Casion Old Face, and the volume is very well produced. 
PROCTOR’S HALF-HOGURS WITH THE ‘TELESCOPE, 
Revised by W. H. Steavenson. (Longmans. Gs. net.) 
Tux popularity and usefulness of this well-known little book 
are proved by the fact that it has passed through fourteen 
impressions since ils appearance in mid-Victorian days. Dr. 
Steaverson has brought the text up to date, particularly in 
matters regarding binary stars and modern instruments, and 
the illustrations are entirely new. 
AUTHORS, DEAD AND LIVING. 
and Windus. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Ture is no wittier or more pleasant reviewer than Mr. Lucas. 
Nothing in the world can overwhelm him. He would never 
necd to pray to be “ preserved from enthusiasm.” His chief 
virtue (apart from his familiarity with so much of our litera- 
ture) is his critical modesty. Since he refuses to believe that 
his opinions have any very profound value, he feels that to 
justify himself at all he must keep his readers amused. His 
book of collected reviews is therefore refreshing : he does his 
duty by his audience and never shows ungainly anxieties to 
bully us into agreement with him. Of course, it is discom- 
posing to come across a discussion by Mr. Lucas of ‘* Greatness 
in Poetry.” The subject is not in the least fit for his method. 
But when he deals with Samuel Butler, Mr. de la Mare, Andrew 
Marvell, or Latin lyrics we can be sure of pointed language 
and agreeable judgments. 


ESSAYS ON RELIGION. 

6s. net.) 
Canon Streeter has written an introduction to this collection 
of essays by the late Mr. Clutton Brock. ‘ To him,” he says, 
“ religion was a thing essentially spontaneous—an expression 
of the delight in beauty and the zest of living.” And, indeed, 
Mr. Clutton Brock always approached the problems of life 
from an ethical or an aesthetic standpoint. lis charity and 
temperate idealism brought reassurance to many readers. In 
the essays here printed, on “ Evil and the New Psychology,” 
“The Nature of Evil,” ‘* The Religion of the Particular,” and 
other such subjects, he was very earnestly struggling to find a 
deeper solution than he had previously attempted; thus, 
although they are fragmentary, they have a stronger tone 
than his earlier work. 


By F. L. Lucas. (Chatto 


By A. Clutton Brock. (Methuen. 


SATIRICAL POEMS. 
Toynbee. (Clarendon Press. 


By William Mason. 
42s. net.) 
Ir is exciting to have a mystery cleared up; and, except for 
the specialist, that is the main interest of this volume. William 
Mason was a man of cultivation, and a typical, good, solid 
eighteenth-century poet. It calls for a great appetite to read 
his works, even though Gray and Walpole admired him so 
much. But here he is more lively. He published half a dozen 
satires on his contemporaries, and at the time they were 
sulliciently daring and caustic for him to conceal his author- 
ship. Apparently Horace Walpole himself was flurried and 
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by 
Z. DUCKETT FERRIMAN 


to be enjoyed by ramblers’ Maachester Guardian 


‘An absorbing book full of nuggets of curiosity and 
delightfully effortless in its production of atmosphere. 


association. He is the most acceptable of guides in 
what is above everything a land of reverie’ Odserver 
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* Altogether a delightful book. The book of a rambler 


The author shows a responsiveness to every kind of 


Fourth Impression 


WALTER DE LA MARE 


THE CONNOISSEUR 
AND OTHER STORIES 


** Something decper and richer and more glowing than an 
E 





thing he has written before.” —Dail ly Chronicle. ** Brilliant.” 
—Daily News. “At his best.” —Westminster Gaxett 
** Enchanting.” —Daily Graphic. , Rem ark able.’ B; irimingha 


Gazette. “‘ A literary event. itingsham Guardian, 


10/6 Net. § —, tus Pos st Free. 








NEW 3/6 EDITION 
‘Fragments of the Ferriman mosaic-of-fifty-years ; their The Return. Henry Brocken. 
secker has conserved them lovingly, and now exhibits a of a Midget 
collection to be coveted. Above all in describing the By WALTER DE LA MARE 


Holy Land he is at his best. There is no question of D BERESFORD 


a failure to like the whole book. Once it is begun it = , / 
THAT KIND OF MAN 


will be finished—and re-begun’? J//ustrated London News : ; = 
“Mr. Beresford has done it at last—done what all of us 


who admired Jacob Stahl prophesied that he would one day 

do—produced a book as faithful to the incorruptible fact as 

Jacob itself, but of wider scope and more general application.” 
ew Statesman. 7/6 Net. 


FIRST FIDDLE 
Another brilliant First Novel which should prove as 
successful as The Green Lacquer Pavilion and Irene in the Centre. 
=— 7/6 Net. 


A. B. COX 
THE PROFESSOR ON PAWS 
The story of a wonderful experiment. Really humorous books 
are few and far between, but all who enjoy a hearty laugh 
N 


will not be disappointed with The Professor on Pans. 7/6 Nez. 


TWO BRILLIANT NEW 7/6 DETECTIVE NOVELS 


THE MURDER OF ROGER ACKROYD 

“ Certainly one of the most thrilling and well-told detective 

storics we have ever read. We defy the most acute clue- 
finder to hit upon the real culprit.”—Daily Mail, 


FREEMAN 
WILLS CROFTS 


INSPECTOR FRENCH AND THE 
CHEYNE MYSTERY 
By THE AUTHOR OF THE CASK 

* In sheer intricacy of plot and intellectual clarity of expression 

eS he excels.”—IWestminster Gazette. “In construction and 

invention Mr. Crofts is without living equal.” —Owt/ook. 

July, 1926. Is. 6d. net. THREE SPLENDID 3/6 DETECTIVE NOVELS 
FREEMAN WILLS CROFTS—The Ponson Case. HULBERT 


CORNHILL FOOTNER—The Ovi Taxi. J. $. FLETCHER—The 
Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. COLLINS 3/6 NOVELS 


WHO RIDETH ALONE: Cuars. XV.—XVIL By P. C. Wren. Beautifully produced Library Editions of 
FIFTY YEARS OF CRICKET. By Albert Kinross. Famous Novels with wrapper designs by 
THE HEART OF A CONTINENT. By Col. P. T. Etherton. EDMUND DULAC, etc. 
THE SALVATION OF DAVID BROWN: A aay Se og WALTER DE LA MARE (see above). MICHAEL ARLEN 
m E. Gunn. —Piracy—These Charming People—The Romantic Lady. ROSE 
TWENTY YEARS AT THE “ B.M." By John Gibbons. MACAULAY —Orphan Island— Dangerous Ages. JOHN 
AE URCUSLISEES LESEAES CO a ee PARIS—Sayonara—Kimono. _H. ST, JOHN ERVINE— 
THE HANGING OF JANE; A SHORT STORY. The Foolish Lovers. F. BRETT YOUNG—Tihe Black 
By Sir S. Squire Sprigge, M.D., F.R.C.S. Diamond. RICHARD PRYCE—Romance and Jane Weston. 
THE ANTIQUITY OF MODERN MAN. By Lord Latymer. ~ J. C. SNAITH—The Adventurous Lady. 


ee Spee eee §SUMMER LIST POST FREE 
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Just Published. | 


A BANNED PLAY 
AND A PREFACE ON THE CENSORSHIP 
By DR. MARIE STOPES. Price 5s, net; post free 5s. 4d. 


Those desiring a copy of the First Edition should order at once from 
any Bookseller or direct from the Publishers. 


SHORT PLAYS FOR AMATEURS 


By W. FREDERICK LLOYD, late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge, 
Author of “ Versions and Perversions."’ 3/9 net, post free. 

“For the actor in search of play Mr. Lloyd's book will prove the very 
thing. ‘The Detective’ is calculated to provoke the most critical audience 
into screams of boisterous laughter; but, indecd, all the plays are good.’ 

—T.P.'s & Cassell’s Weekly. 


BIG GAME AND BIG LIFE 


By J. MOREWOOD DOWSETT. With a Foreword by R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham. Illustrated by 174 Photographs, Drawings, and Map. 21/- net; 
post free 22/- 

The Daily Mail says: “In introducing this book of adventure and hunting, 
Mr. R. B. Cunninghame Graham says that it is ‘writ by a super-caveman,’ 
and certainly Mr. Dowsett seems to deserve the application. He has 
strange things to tell us.” 








JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, LTD., 
83-91 Great Titchfield Street, London, W. 1. 
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anxious. He thought the satires both true and brilliant ; but 
he was afraid of being connected with them in any way. Mason 
and Walpole between them managed to throw most people off 
the scent; and even to-day, Mr. Toynbee tells us Mason's 
authorship is not universally admitted. Now Mr. Toynbee 
has put the matter quite beyond doubt by printing letters 
from Walpole and Mason, and Walpole’s manuscript notes to 
the poems. 

W.N.P. BARBELLION. 


Parsons. 6s. net.) 


By Richmond H. Hellyar. (Leonard 
Tue introspection, confessions, and comments upon 
“W.N. P. Barbellian” (Bruce Frederick Cammings) are by 
no means forgotten ; he will continue to hold a place amongst 
talk mainly to themselves and. therefore 
frankly and completely. Mr. Hellyar’s 
more than a running commentary upon 
but within its limits it is 


those diarists who 
expose themselves 
work is not much 
Barbellion’s books and articles ; 
readable and intelligent. 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH VERSE SATIRE. 
Barnes. (Methuen. 4s. Gd. net.) 


Chosen by A. G, 


TuERE is very little modern literature on English satire, and 
Mr. Barnes’ modest selection from thirty poets is welcome. 
Matthew well neat and 
gracious talent would warrant, and the passage Mr. Barnes 


Green is not as known as_ his 
quotes from him will perhaps send his readers in search of more, 
The selection is hard to criticize ; anyone with a liking for our 
satirists will find himself continually astonished that this piece 
or that has been omitted. For instance, though Mr. Barnes 
prints two passages from Charles Churchill, he does not quote 
from that great instance of savage effectiveness, the satire on 
Hogarth. Still, the selection will serve very well as an intro. 
duction to the subject, 


FICTION 
- 

BLOWN BY THE WIND. By C. A. Dawson Scott. 
(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net.)—Novelists often would convince 
us that life in the Pacifie islands. or in Cornwall, is much 
more red-blooded, language much balder, and love much more 
wholehearted than ever ir. Hammersmith or St. Albans. 
If they do convince, it is only momentarily ; and certainly 
the bucolic passions of Mrs. Dawson Scott's hero and two 
heroines are almost ingenuously ordinary. The hero has a 
tiff with his pretty sweetheart, and marries on the rebound 
a pale dark woman who not only cannot cook but who irritates 
him profoundly, and detests his mother, a gipsy lass married 
to a respectable elderly farmer. He returns, of course, in the 
end to his first love. 

These Cornish rustics in any case are only half-genuine ; 
the rest is Mrs. Dawson Scott and her glowing, good-natured 
pen. The sweet-smelling hero, his ghoulish little wife and his 
robust sweetheart are likeable, and superficially quite probable, 
save for the fact that they are scen in so romantic a light and 
talk such deliberate dialect. It is in the setting and the 
picture of country farm and cottage domesticity that the 
chief charm of Blown by the Wind lies. 

SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT CLUBS. By 
Gurney Slade. (Cassell and Co. 7s. 6d. _ net.)—So 
thoroughly entertaining and successful a light novel as this is 
all too seldom published. The reader is foreed to smile on the 
first page, and continues to beam throughout these adventures 
of a young Australian who comes to England to. find, and 
marry, a girl he had once seen but never met during the War. 

His task was not although he had a laconic naval 
friend to help him, and sympathy and adviee from waiters, 
page-boys and women novelists. ‘The path of love for him lay 
past the clock at Charing Cross, where he eventually espics 
his ladv, through night-clubs galore, and out towards Black- 
heath. He is compelled to steal a live bear, dismay a drago- 
man, and play golf before all comes well. But his adventures, 
and those of his intended bride, not to mention those of her 
very frank girl friend Phyllis, are so rapidly, so light-heartedly 
told, with so much spice, that one wishes the volume twice 
as lone. Young men anxious to learn how young women 
talk of their admirers should consult Ships that Pass in the 
Night Clubs : it will be a revelation, and a warning, to them. 


Casyv, 


Shrewdness is mingled with the laughter throughout this 
most amusing novel. 
THE CELEBRITY’S DAUGHTER, THE DOLL, THE 


LAST DITCH, THEIR HEARTS. By Violet Hunt. (Stanley 
Paul. 3s. 6d. net.)—These reprints of four of Miss Violet 
Hunt's novels bring together, not before it was time, some 
ot the work of a very remarkable woman novelist. ‘Miss 
Hunt has been a pioneer, and like many forerunners has not 
had half her due eredit. As cleverness goes, she is far ahead 
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of any of the women writers who have been influenced by her 
work. She is more shrewd and more subtle than Miss West, 
more true to experience and more yivid than Miss Sinclair, 
more penctrating and dramatic than Miss Storm Jameson. 

One clement, however, may account for her having achieved 
less popularity and, therefore, Jess esteem than might have 
been expected. There is a worldly-wise, rather uncharitable 
tinge to everything she writes. One feels she understands 
without liking the characters she brings so brilliantly to life. 
It is this, despite her ease in tale-telling, despite the con- 
viction her words carry, which antagonizes the larger public 
whose palate has been half-ruined with fiction that is less true 
but much sweeter. The air of impending calamity which 
overhangs all Miss Hunt's personae is, indeed, actually uncom- 
fortable. She takes a fairly simple, not unusual crisis in the 
sentimental affairs of some central figure in a wide circle, 
and exposes every reaction-it causes on every one of the 
figures moving inside the cirele. Her method has the reality 
of life, though only the very brave or the very sincere people 
eare to admit the perpetual interweaving of cach single 
destiny, almost cach single action, with those of other people. 
But Miss Hunt does insist upon it ruthlessly ; she animates the 
dull sordid lines.of an average divorce case with humanity 
and understanding. The Celebrity’s Daughter leaves unexposed 
no single motive underlying the disparity of the heroine's 
actress mother and literary father; to read it is emotional 
education of the best possible kind. 


The Doll, which bears more traces than the rest of Miss 
Hunt’s work of the influence of Henry James, is extremely 
dramatie in construction and the characters as vital as 


Sargent portraits. Here, again, the light of day is let in on 
one of the thousand hidden domestic tragedies which seem ta 
be the fate of especially sensitive or especially intelligent 
people ; it reveals the authoress’ feminism, even preaches a 
little, but with extreme sanity. The Last Ditch, one of the 
most brilliant and disturbing novels of the last ten years, is 
a study of aristocracy and the War; it has been imitated 
again and again, but never rivalled. It is safe to prophesy 
that when all the modern fiction has been weeded out by 
time, the novels of Miss Hunt will remain safely in their perhaps 
not very exalted place. But they will remain, a tribute to 
one of the rare writers who estimate the mentality of their age 
even before it is obvious. Miss Hunt is still the most modern 
of our women novelists. 


THE CITY IN THE SEA. By H. de Ver 
(ITfutchinson. 7s. 6d. net.) Mr. de Vere Stacpoole has aban- 
doned the tropies and betaken himself to the picturesque 
Isles of Greece. It is an original idea in the story of a treasure 
hunt, to make the treasure consist of examples of Greek 
Art of the finest period. Connoisseurs, if they ever condescend 
to read fiction, will like the description of the exquisite 
Aphrodite, which is fished up from the bottom of the ocean, 
and will mourn the hard fate which causes the winged victory 
to be too broad for the hold of the ship and, therefore, to 
be reeommitted to the waters of the Aegean. The coincidence 
of two real subinerged cities having been found last vear, 
in June off the island of Gerba, and the other in October in 


Sta poole. 


One 


the Caspian Sea, proves the credibility of the author's 
inventions. 

THE HIGH FORFEIT. By Susil King. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)—A very interesting American book 
dealing with the mésalliance between the daughter of the 


millionaire president of a bank and one of his clerks. The 
psychology of George Pevensey’s determination that his wife 
shall accept his own circumstances or end their marriage is 
most ably analysed. More than this, there is an extremely 
fine and moving scene at the end when Theo's father, Mr. 
Blent, dies without signing the disinheriting codicil to his will. 
The Blent family grudgingly express their willingness to 
recognize George Pevensey, who, it is implied, is welcome to 
live upon his wife’s money. He, however, will have none of 


this. The struggle with the Blent family and George's 
and Theo's reactions are described in a scene sufliciently 


dramatic to lift the novel far above the level of contemporary 
fiction. 


THE EMIGRANTS. By John Bojer. 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)—An_ interesting 
emigration of a group of Norwegians to North 
generation ago. ‘The local colour is excellent. 


LOADED DICE. By Marten Cumberland and B. Y. 
Shann. (Methuen. 3s. 6d. net.) —A tiriller concerned with a 
subject dear to the Spectator —the invention of an admirable 
process of coal carbonization. This new process promises 
to be so valuable that an international gang goes to any 
length to secure it for use in the next war. 


AUTUMN FIRES. By Phyllis Hambledon. (Sampson Low. 
7s. 6d. net.)—-The action passes chiefly in the country and 
eoncerns two elderly brothers who on their father’s death 
sueceed to his wealth, which he has kept entirely in his own 
hands during his life. The story is slight but restful. 
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BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


Hisrory :—India and the Western World. By H. G. Rawlin 
son. (Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d.)}——Spain 
and the Riff. By Jean and Jerome Tharaud. (Faber 
and Gwyer. 3s. 6d.) The Rise of South Africa. 
Vol. IV. Sir George E. Cory. (Longmans. 26s.) 
~——England before the Norman Conquest. By R. W. 
Chambers. (Longmans. 10s. 6d.)——-The Faringion 
Diary. Vol. VI. By Joseph Farington. (Hutchinson. 
21s.)———The Peoples of Southern Nigeria. Four Volumes. 
By P. Amaury Talbot. (Oxford University Press. 
£3 10s.) 

LireratuRE :—Contemporary Russian Literature, 1881-1925. 
By Prince D. S. Mirsky. (Routledge. 12s. 6d.) 
The Pride of the Peaks By Basset Gallimore. (Cape. 
5s.)——German Influence in the English Romantic Period. 
By F. W. Stokoe. (Cambridge University Press. 
12s. 6d.)——The Spirit of Oriental Poetry. By Puran 
Singh. (Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d.) Here’s Ireland. By 
Harold Speakman. (Arrowsmith. 15s.)——-Essays 
Catholic and Critical. Edited by E. Gordon Selwyn. 
(S.P.CLK. 10s. 6d.) Alphonso the Sage. By 
J. B. Trend. (Constable. 12s.) Interpretations. By 
L.. Cope Cornford. (Harrap. 6s.) 


Biocraruy :—Francesco Petrarca. Vol. UW. By E. H. R- 
Tatham. (Sheldon Press. 18s.)——-The Squire of Bentley- 
By Maudie Ellis. (Blackwood. 21s.)——Sir Mortimer 
Durand. By Sir Perey Sykes. (Cassell. 25s.)———The 
Cambridge Undergraduate One Hundred Years Ago. By 
Oskar Teichman. (Heffer. 4s.)}——Robert Stephen 
Hawker. By M. F. Burrows. (Blackwell. 8s. 6d.)—— 
Impressions and Memories. By Baroness Deichmann. 























(Murray. 15s.) 

Economics :—The Finance of Foreign Trade. By W. F. 
Spalding. (Pitman. 7s. 6d.)——-The General Strike. 
By Sir John Simon. (Macmillan. 2s. 6d.) The 


Present Economic Revolution in the United States. By 
T. N. Carver. (Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d.)——The 
Tariff on Wool. By Mark A. Smith. (Allen and Unwin. 
10s.)}——-A Guide to the Unemployment Insurance Acts. 
By If. C. Emmerson and E. C. P. Lascelles. (Longmans. 


4s.) 


Traven :—The Road to Lamaland. By “ Ganpat.” (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 20s.)}———Motoring in Sussex and Kent. 
By Mrs. Rodolph Stawell. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
ts.)——North-Western France. Edited by Findlay Muir- 
head and Marcel Monmarché. (Macmillan. 12s.) 
The Murray Walley. By Brunsdon Fletcher. (Angus 
and Robertson. 38s. 6d.)——An Unexrplored Pass. By 
Captain B. IK. Featherstone. (Hutchinson. 18s.) 


MiscritaNgous :—Bootham School, 1823-1928. Edited by 
. E. Pollard. (Dent. 7s. 6d.)——English Speech 
To-day. By B. P. MacDonald. (Allen and Unwin. 
4s. 6d.) A Literary Man’s London. By C. G. Harper. 
(Cecil Palmer. 12s. 6d.) A Thousand and One Nights 
of Opera. By F. H. Martens. (Appleton. 10s. 6d.) 
- Christianity and Naturalism. By Robert Shafer. 
(Oxford University Press. 18s.) The Dominions and 
Colonial Offices. By Sir George V. Fiddes. (Putnam. 

6d.) The Golden Stool. By Edwin W. Smith. 

(lfolborn Publishing Company. 5s.) 
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Science :—Mars at its Nearest. By George Hall Hamilton. 
(Simpkin, Marshall. 6s.)——Science. By E. J. Holm- 
yard. (Dent. 4s.) Life and Science. By D. Fraser 
Iiarris. (Melrose. 38s. 6d.) 

Srorr :—25 Years Behind the Stumps. By Herbert Strudwick. 
(Iiutchinson. — 5s.) Training Horses for Races. By 
Captain G. W. L. Meredith. (Constable. 4s. 6d.) 

Nove.s :—Silories Near and Far. By W. J. Locke. (Bodley 
Hicad. 7s. 6d.)——The Two Sisters. By H. E. Bates. 
(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


The Annual Meoting of the Anti-SLAVERY AND ABORIGINES 
Prorecrion Society will be held on Tuesday, June 29th, at 3 p.m., 
in the Caxton Hall, Westminster. Lord Olivier and Mr. J. St. 
Loe Strachey will speak. 

A special exhibition has beon arranged in the Architectural 
Library of Sir John Soane’s Museum, 13 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
of the drawings of Sir John Vanbrugh, whose bi-contenary occurs 





this year. The Museum is open free on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays and Fridays from 10.30—5.0 p.m., until the end of 
August 


The Royal Air Force Display will take place at Hendon on 
Saturday, July 3rd. Tickets from 10s. to 2s. to be obtained from 


The Secretary, R.A.F. Display, Hillingdon House, Uxbridge. 


MOTORING NOTES 
BRAKES AND THEIR FUNCTIONS 


Every motor-car must by law be fitted with two independent 
brakes, each one of which is sufficiently powerful to pull up 
the car within a reasonable distance, and this is essential ag 
the safety of the occupants and that of other road users is de. 
pendent upon the control which the driver has over his vehicle, 
It is only occasionally that the need arises for stopping the 
car suddenly, as under ordinary conditions if one “ drives a 
hundred yards ahead” there is ample time to slow down 
gradually. It is necessary, however, to possess brakes which 
may be relied upon to exert full power when called upon, 
because to secure safety at all times complete control is 
desirable. But something more is required of a well-designed 
brake than to allow one to pull up suddenly. The brakes must 
act gradually and progressively, so that the rear wheels do not 
become locked. If the wheels become locked and the road be 
dry the tyres will suffer greatly ; if the road be wet the car 
may skid. 

The gencral plan is for the two brakes to be operated ina 
different manner. The side-brake, or hand brake, which is 
placed near the gear-lever, acts upon drums attached to the 
rear wheels ; the second brake, or foot-brake, is usually worked 
with the right foot. The foot-brake generally acts upon a 
drum mounted on an extension of the main shaft of the gear- 
box, but sometimes it acts upon the rear wheels as a separate 
fitting from the hand-brake. A brake which acts upon the 
main shaft of the gear-box is very effective, but it tends to 
impose too severe a strain upon the transmission as a whole, 
When this position is chosen it is necessary to strengthen all] 
parts. 

The external expanding and the internal contracting are 
the two types of brake in most common use. In the former 
case shoes are arranged inside a drum attached to the rear 
wheels, the movement of the shoes being brought about by 
means of a cam between the two free ends of the shoes. The 
external contracting brake works in exactly the reverse way, 
The shoes are fitted to the outside of a drum, these being con- 
tracted by means of levers which are worked by hand or foot, 
As a rule, the internal expanding form of brake is the side- 
brake acting upon the rear wheels, and the external contracting 
type is used for the drum on the gear-box main shaft. 

The introduction of four-wheel brakes has done a great deal 
to eliminate road risks, and on many cars, even some of the 
cheaper makes, this type is now regularly fitted. When all 
four wheels are braked at the same time the total braking 
effect is considerably more than double that when only the 
rear wheels are affected. Four-wheel braking, moreover, 
eliminates the danger of skidding to a very great extent, as 
the action of stopping the speed of the front wheels tends to 
cause them to take a firmer grip of the road. Special arrange- 
ments must be made in the case of the front wheels, so that 
the brakes will act no matter what angle the wheels may take, 
The danger of skidding is considerably increased if the brake 
operating on the two rear wheels, or the four wheels in the 
latest system of braking, be not adjusted in such a manner 
that the degree of braking is exactly the same in each case. As 
a general rule, compensators are employed which provide 
against any slight irregularity in this connexion. If these be 
not fitted, it is essential to adjust the brakes very carefully 
indeed. 

The foot-brake is generally used for slowing down the 
car in the ordinary way; the side-brake for holding the 
car when at rest. On very steep hills, however, when the 
brakes must be used constantly for some time, it is advisable 
to alternate between the two; otherwise there is a risk of 
the brake in use firing owing to the high degree of heat 
generated. It is highly advisable to make oneself accus- 
tomed to using either brake, as both must sometimes be 
applied in emergencies. 

Although it is not recognized by law the engine is a powerful 
brake if it be used in the proper manner. Its use, moreover, 
does not impose any strain upon the parts concerned. If 
the throttle be closed, the momentum of the car must rotate 
the engine ; consequently a braking effect is produced. By 
using a low gear and closing the throttle the braking effect 
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| be The name Pirelli is associated with many achievements. Rees, 
car Last year the great Pirelli achievement was the winning 
| of the World’s Championship on Pirelli Tyres. This 
. a year there is another Pirelli achievement in the flight 
” of the “ Norge” over the North Pole. Her main fabrics —— . 
the oe Surely the most amazing achievement ever 
ked were made by Pirelli. recorded of a motor-car is the successful 
na The very latest Pirelli achievement is in the interests of crossing of Africa by Jowetts. It seems 
ae hardly feasible that two cars of only 7 h.p., 
ear: tyre purchasers. Every Pirelli Motor Car Cover pur- hauling trailers with a dead load of twelve 
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ole. Red Sea is told in a most interesting booklet. 


“all famous tyres this season, and make certain of trouble- 


: a Send a postcard for a copy—and also the 
free maximum mileage. 


exceptional Jowett catalogue describing 
5 Jowett models from £150 to £200. 
are They cost no more. 
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RALEIGH 


The Raleigh Combination, as illustrated, at 
'£60 5s. (plus 15s. for tyre increases) is both an 
economical and a delightful way of motoring. 
Requires no special garage, costs little to run and 
maintain, and is so reliable. With Sturmey-Archer 
gearbox and Dunlop tyres, it will go anywhere, 
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! Ask your Dealer 
for these guar- 
anteed Tyres, 
and make sure 
you get our Send for catalogue and 


Guarantee Card. arrange a trial run. 


Solos from £28 (plus 10/- for tyre increases). 
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THE RALEIGH CYCLE CO., LTD., NOTTINGHAM. 
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PLEASE HELP THE LITTLE CHILD 
{ UP THE LADDER. 


7,658 Orphan and Destitute little ones are anxiously 


watching her upward progress, for upon her 
successful climb depends their breakfasts, their 


dinners and their teas! Please help her by send- 
ing your customary gift to the Half-Crown Fund: 


you always give to the Annual Half-Crown Appeal. 
400,000 Half-Crowns urgently needed. 


Barnardo's Homes Food Fund,” 
addressed to Dr. Barnardo's Homes, 22 
Stepney Causeway, London, E. |. 


Pp :yable “Dr 
crossed, may be 
Barnardo House, 


Cheques 








Dr. Barnardo’s Homes 
Diamond Jubilee Year, 1926. 
Annual 2/6 Appeal Agents 
: Everywhere, 








Paid-up Capital . © 
Reserve Fund - ° m 
Deposits, &c. (Dec. 1925) - 


£9,479,416 
£9,479,416 
£253,654,776 


HEAD OFFICE : 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2 


Every description of 
BRITISH, COLONIAL and FOREIGN BANKING 


business transacted. 


Savings Department: 
SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 


TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & Co., 


Bank of British West Africa Limited. 
P. & O. Bankinz Corporatioa | imits4. 


Ltd. 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
The Britis Italian Banking Corporation Limited. 

















HOSPITALS and the STRIKE 


The industrial upheaval has hit the Hospitals very badly. 
Ordinary income has declined, and in some cases ceased 
altogether. 


HOSPITAL SUNDAY 
JUNE 27th 


s all the opportunity to repair this damage, and so 


ENABLES THE HOSPITALS 
TO STRIKE 


a resounding blow at disease and degeneration. 
Their work is preventive as well as curative. 
Please send to the Lord Mayor, President and 


Treasurer, Hospital Sunday Fund, The Mansion House, 
E.C. 4. 


=z 





| 


Let the “Old Equitable” provide for your 
children’s education at School and Univer- 
sity in event of your death. 


Persons interested should write for 
quotations ctating the ages of parent and 


children. 














FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


‘TS. JULY, 1926. 
STAGECRAFT OF SHAKESPEARE, Harrey Granvil_e Barker. 
NEW EUROPE—MUSSOLINI'S NEW CONCEPTION OF STATE 
Duptey HEeatTucots, 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE FIGHTING SERVICES, 

Capt. E. Artuam, C.B.R.N. 
LENDING MONEY IN ECROPE J. D. Wuetrrtrey. 
THE MOSUL TREATY. ** Avcur.” 
THE ENEMIES OF TALK, J. B. Prrestrey. 
SUMMER READING, FRANK SWINNERTON. 
THE BRITISH COAL-MINING INDUSTRY. 
Joun DB. C. Kersnaw, F.C. 


Thik 
THI 


THE NAVY ON “ACTIVE SERVICE.” ArcutraLtp Hiurp. 
THE DISCUSSION ON DISARMAMENT. livcu F, Spenper. 
SAAD ZAGHLUL PASHA. Capt. Owen Tweepy. 
CHILDREN OF THE MORNING: Cuar, VIL W. L. Grorce. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. S. M. Ettts. 

NEW BOOKS. J. A. T. Luovp. 

CORRESPONDENCE: OBJECTS OF THE NATIONAL BABY WEEK 
COUNCIL, 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, 





Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


'19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
No Shareholders 


No Commission 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF BLACKBURN. 


5% TRUSTEE SECURITIES. 5% 

The CORPORATION of BLACKBURN is prepared to accept LOANS 
on mortgage of the rate and properties for terms of three or five years 
at 5 per cent. interest. The mortgages issued are trustee securities, and 
are prepared free of charge to the lender. 

Investments may be made from £20 upwards, 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, 

R. G. PYE, Borough Treasurer, 
Dept. 3, Town Hall, Blackburn. 
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is so great that the majority of ste p hills can be negotiated 
in safety without the application of cither of the two ordinary 
brakes. 

a brake 
value in 


An added advantage of employing the engine as 
is that the cylinders are cooled, a point of great 
a hilly country. 
+ * * * 
Tu 
There are only twelve entries for the French Grand Pris, 
which will be held at the Miramas Track on June 27th, a 
considerable reduction on previous The 
consist of three Talbots, three Sima-Violets, three 
and three Bugattis. The Talbot 
latest British design, 
cylinders with super-chargers. 
and frame construction gives a remarkably low centre of 
gravity and an almost perfect stream-line body. 


Krencu Granp Prix. 


entries 

Delages, 

the 
having 


yvears, 


cars represent very 


cight 
A unique system of body 


ideas in racing each 


Toe Pauwer Gorn. 

A useful little booklet has been issued by The Palmer Tyre 
Ltd., of 100 Cannon Street, E.C. 4, which takes the form of 
a map book and mileage chart. . dozen useful 
included, the the United 
with all the main and secondary roads clearly shown. <A 
copy will be sent free to any reader of the Spectator upon 
application. 


naps are 


embracing whole of Kingdom, 


A Great Brivisu INpustry. 
To distribute Pratt's Motor Spirit to the British motoring 
public the twenty-four 


ocean tankers : 


following are daily employed : 
thirteen coasting vessels ; sixty-four barges 
and tugs; 1,533 railway tank cars; 694 depots throughout 
the British Isles ; 2,007 and tank 150 


motor-cars, every one of which is British-built. 


lorries wagons and 


Renavcvr Repucrions, 


Some important price reductions have been made in the 
8.3 and 13.9 h.p. models of Renault cars, ranging from £20 
in the smaller models to as much as £40 in the 13.9 standard 
saloon. These only made possible 
by a further depreciation in the frane which, however, may 
be offset very soon by 


reductions have been 


a rise in French prices. 


BE. T. 


sROWN. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


BRITISH INDUSTRY 
KIDDY. 


FRANC AND 
By ARTHUR W. 


THE 


Durine the past fortnight France has passed through a 
further crisis, both political and financial. At one time 
last week the france touched the fresh low record of 180! 
to the £, and the resignation first of the Finance Minister 
and later of the Cabinet followed. Then came a temporary 
rally on the idea that, having learned lessons from the 
past, a new Ministry would take in hand very seriously 
the work of currency reform. Fresh declines followed, 
however, on apprehensions of a Herriot Ministry, the 
apprehensions being due to a vivid recollection of the fact 
that it was under the previous Herriot regime in 1925 
that the disclosures were made of the Bank of France Note 
Cireulation having, during one week, exceeded the legal 
limit. It was found, in short, that while claiming a 
programme of currency reform, fresh inflation had been 
practised, and the result was the downfall of the 
Herriot Government. 

At the moment of writing, the france, after a temporary 
rally following upon the failure of M. Herriot to form a 
Cabinet and the resummoning of M. Briand, is again 
tending downwards on the apparent difficulty of the forma- 
tion of a strong French Ministry. In a good many 
quarters the view, rightly or wrongly, is taken that M. 
Caillaux of all possible Finance Ministers would be the 
one most likely to conduct a really strong financial policy, 
but the divergence of views and political jealousies which 
frequently are apparent during the days of Cabinet 
making, not only in France, but in other countries, would 
seem destined to cause further difliculties. 

Before this article appears in print there will doubtless 
be some decisive developments and probably the new 


! 


will have definitely constituted, 


opportune to make one or 


French Cabinet been 
7" 

The moment. however, seem 
two general comments upon the situation in France in its 


relation to conditions in other countries. 


Tut } 


"RANG pb TRADE. 
The comment [ would venture to make is that 


although our direct financial interests in France int he shape 


first 


of our holdings of her securities or of her financial commit- 


ments here may not be of a character to make the immedi- 


ate movement in the frane of supreme importance, there 
is, nevertheless, a vital connexion between the pi sent 


chaos not only in French but in some of the other Conti- 


nental currencies and trade conditions in this country. 


A eood many of the leading nations have now definitely 
returned since the War to the Gold Standard and some of 
its good effects are already revealed in a reduction in the 
cost of living. the lower prices paid for many of our 
imports and the protection of our income from foreign 
investments held in sterling form. Nevertheless, so long 
as important countries like France, Belgium and Italy 
are experiencing depreciated currencies, we must 


expect to find not only om exports to those countries 


declining, but must also look to find these same countries 


pow rful compe titors mm our ¢ xport trade generally, 


ComPprem IVE ScueMe REQUIRED. 


Anoth r comment which May perhaps be mad Onl 


the measures to by adopted by any new French 
Ministry with regard to fiscal and currency reforms is that 
they must be complet and « mmiprehe nsive if the desired 


It is 


leaves out of 


end is to be reached. useless, for « 
a Budget which 
inflation and the need for stabilization of the currency, for 
by so doing it will quickly be found that all Budget 
estimates have been nullified owing to further currency 
depreciation. And further, for stabilization 
of currency will be ineffective if it is not supported by a 
clear equilibrium in the Budget, with due enforcement 
of adequat« taxation, while it is dillicult to see how any 
scheme of currency stabilization effective which 
does not make provision for the funding of all external 
debts and the scientific use of gold reserves in the Bank 
of France for the purpose ol t! eCXe hange if 
and when required. 


X iniple, to frame 


account the curbing of 


any schem« 


Call be 


steadving 


ANALOGY. 


Finally, if I may be permitted o1 further connnent, 
it is this, We know that it is easy to tal: of these reforms, 
which, however, require infinite courage and determination 
on the part of statesmen and people to carry into cffect 
In that connexion some critics here are incli d to dit 
the French with a lack of these virtuc It oht be well, 
however, perhaps, to remember tl Great Britai is 
well as France, has its problems to face. In France tl 
problems are those connected th ! Le cy 
and no remedial measures 1 be effected wl don ill 
for courage and invol i. great deal int ft sacrift 
and inconvenienc In Great Britain our problems are 
industrial, but probably they call for as 1 h courage and 
self-sacrifice in dealing ¢ quately with them as do the 
somewhat different problems in Frat . Whether we ar 
handling our own indust problems with the req t 
amount ol cnergy and . 5 gh t stav to 
enquire, 

FINANCIAL NOTES 

Orr! VMIARKETS 
APPARENT indifference to tl effects of 1 il ppag 
with an increase not only in investment but in speculative 
activities continue to characterize t stock markets Con- 
stant fresh issues of Trustee securities have failed so iar te 
depress the markets for hig lass investments. while 1 the 
more speculative sections favourite shares such as those of the 
tobacco companies, Courtaulds in the textile group, and son 
of the newspaper shar business has been on a larve seale 
Moreover, there are also ising signs sum t ty 
in the market for rubb 

® * 

Ranty IN MEXICANS 

Not the least interesting feature tl speculative Diarkets 
during the past few days has been the revival of interest in 
the various Government loans of Mexico \ vood deal of 
support has been forthcoming from New York. and rumours 
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were current during the week that some resumption of interest 
might be apparent at the beginning of July. These rather 
vonfident expectations do not seem, however, to obtain endorse- 
ment in the most responsible quarters, the idea being rather 
that while arrears of interest are now accumulating in New 
York enabling a payment to be made before long, expectations 
of such payments within the next few days are a little 
premature, 
* * * * 


TRADING wirn RusstAa. 

When speaking last week before a large audience, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer not only deprecated the action 
of the Soviets in stimulating Socialistie propaganda in this 
and other countries, but also said some plain words of warning 
to British Commercial and Financial institutes with regard 
to their business transactions with Russia. He said: * Let 
me add, as it is my duty to add, a word of warning to persons 
who choose to lend money to Russia :— "i 

‘Should the Government find it necessary at any moment to 
expel the Soviet agents, diplomatic or commercial, no claim for 
losses will be entertained by the Treasury. My advice to traders 
with Russia at the present time is to make sure that they get paid 
or get full security before their goods leave this country. If they 
lend their money and lose their money they will have no one to 
thank but themselves.” 


* * * * 


A Rarionan Arrrrupe. 

With all that the Chancellor said concerning the tacties 
of the Soviet Government, the City, of course, is entirely in 
accord. In some respects Mr. Churchill was talking platitudes, 
because it is always up to the trader to look after himself in 
the matter of commercial risks and not to look to the Govern- 
ment for protection. On the other hand, it might have been 
well. perhaps, if the Chancellor of the Exehequer had more 
clearly acknowledged that by virtue of the trading agreement 
with Russia under the Coalition Government, and later by 
reason of the formal recognition of the Soviet Government 
by Mr. MacDonald's administration, business men may be said 
to have received a kind of direet encouragement to trade with 
that country. Nevertheless, I should be wrong if I represented 
the City as other than deeply concerned in the principles 
invelved in what amounts to foreign interference in our 
industrial affairs. I do not think the matter could be better 
expressed than it was the other day in a leader in the Financial 
News in which the writer said: *‘ In their hearts, moderate 
men of experience are saving, in effect, to Russia: * Do as 
you would be done by. Whatever our opinions may be, we 
have no desire to interfere with you or to change the course 
of vour politics by our armaments or by our money. We 
will see to it that you shall preserve the same attitude.” They 
ure saying that in their hearts, and that is what they expect 
their (the British) Government to say.” 

* * * * 
UNDERGROUND Execrric. 

One of the oulstanding advantages of the Capital Reorgani- 
gation Scheme recently submitted by the Directors of the 
Underground Electric Railways of London is that it greatly 
simplifies the method of distribution of profits. ‘Time was, 
of course, when the complicated capital arrangements were 
not of great moment in that respect, owing to the unfavourable 
financial position, but now that the outlook is improving the 
Directors have done well to endeavour to simplify the arrange- 
ments. Among other things, the Is. shares disappear, as all 
the interests are to be converted into one class of £1 ordinary 
shares. Each £10 share is to receive 7'/,, of the new £1 shares, 
and the Contingent Certificates are also to be disposed of 
finally for 200,000 £1 shares. All the same, the market 
appeared to have been looking for something in the Capital 
Reorganization Scheme more directly to stimulate expecta. 
tions concerning forthcoming dividends, and the quotations of 
the shares have reacted since the Scheme appeared. In their 
circular the directors also refer to arrangements made to secure 
the raising of new capital, and on the whole I find in good 
quarters that the opinion, both as to present and future prospects 
of the Company, is a hopeful one. Certainly, the Company has 
deserved well of the public, whose interests it has served, and 
it must be hoped that in due course the Stockholders will 
receive some kind of reward in increased financial prosperity. 

* * * * 


Toracco Prosprreriry. 

With conditions of great prosperity indicated by increased 
dividend and bonuses, it is not surprising that the recent 
mecting of the British American Tobacco Company should 
have been of a brief and simple character. Resolutions increas- 
ing the capital by £7,500,000, another motion capitalizing 
more than £4,000,000 to enable distribution of bonus shares, 
together with other resolutions, were unanimously and 
quickly agreed to. There was also unanimous approval of a 


measure giving the Directors discretion to allot certain shares 
to directors, officials and employees. It will be remembered 
that a similar resolution was adopted some few years ago, and 
certainly the progress of the company during that time has 
been remarkable, the shares having more than doubled in 
value. 

* * * % 


Tue “ Sueci.” Mrerinc. 

As in the case of the British American Tobacco Company, 
so with the “ Shell’ Transport and Trading Company, the 
satisfactory financial position made the discussion at the 
annual meeting very brief, though an able speech was delivered 
by the Chairman, the Hon. Walter H. Samuel, summing up 
the financial position and the outlook of the company. He 
gave ample reasons for the parent company investing fresh 
capital in the various operating concerns during the year, and 
pointed out that the past year was one in which the company 
had been able to maintain its earnings to the full, at the same 
time laying the foundations of increased earning capacity in 
the future. 

* +” x * 
ForestaL LAND. 

Under the chairmanship of Baron Emile d°Erlanger, the 
financial policy of the Forestal Land, Timber and Railways 
Company, Limited, has been a very conservative one, and this 
is again displayed in the Annual Report which has just been 
issued. The showing itself is good, the trading profits for the 
year having increased from £701,000 to £853,000. Of this 
amount, however, £182,000 is applied to depreciation of 
buildings. plant, machinery, &c., and that account now 
stands at nearly £1,500,000. Moreover, a further sum of 
£230,000 has been applied to the writing down of holdings in 
and advances to associated undertakings. The final dividend 
of 7} per cent. on the Ordinary Shares has not been increased 
from a year ago, while the balance carried forward of £202,000 
is also the same as last year. 

* * * * 
PuBLIsSHER’S Prortrs. 

For some few years the Annual Reports of George Newnes 
have shown good results and the figures for last year are 
thoroughly satisfactory, the profits having risen further from 
£99,963 to £116,000 and this after providing for deprecia- 
tion. .A year ago there was a bonus issue of Ordinary Shares, 
but in spite of that fact the Directors have been able to main- 
tain the dividend of 15 per cent. and to pay a cash bonus of 
5 per cent., a distribution which is really equal to 30 per cent. 
on the old capitals A further £10,000 has been placed to 
Reserve, a similar amount to Pension Fund and the carry- 
over has been increased from £36,915 to £41,453. 


x # * % 
Opuams Press. 


At the recent Annual Meeting of Odhams Press, the 
chairman, Lt.-Col. W. Grant Morden, was able to announce a 
very satisfactory result of the year’s working. ‘The net profit 
was £118,000 compared with £103,000 in the previous year and 
with only £71,000 in 1922. A\ter referring in optimistic terms 
to past results and to future probabilities under normal 
conditions, the chairman referred to the necessity for acting 
cautiously in view of the effect of the coal stoppage, and in 
recommending a dividend of 6 per cent. he said that the 
directors had originally contemplated a much large distri- 
bution, but were acting with a view to all possible contingencies. 


A. W. K. 





. = 
SLEEPLESS through Indigestion 

Sufferers from Insomnia will find Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges 
wonderfully helpful in relieving Heartburn, Flatulence, and Digestive 
‘Troubles, to which insomnia is so often due. These Lozenges are 
made by Savery & Moore, from the original directions of the 
celebrated Dr. Jenner. They are pleasant to take and quite 
harmless. 

TESTIMONY: “T have occasionally been kept awake during 
the night with FLATULENCE and HEARTBURN to a distressing 
degree, but 1 now find that one of Dr. Jenner's Lozenges is 
suficient to relieve all discomfort and ensure a sound night’s rest. 
‘Their effect is truly magical.” 

“Waving suffered from Indigestion and kindred complaints 
(FLATULENCE, DYSPEPSIA, WIND, etc.), for upwards of fifteen 
vears, IT find your Lozenges give me great relief, and I can now 
sleep soundly and regularly every night by taking one or two 
oceasionally during the day.” 

Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5, of all Chemists. 
A FREE SAMPLE 


t Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges will be sent on application Meniion 
the Spectater, and address: Savory & Moore, Ltd., Chemists to The King, 
1434 New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS. 


COMPANY MEETING. 











ODHAMS PRESS 


CURXENT YEAR'S 





OUTLOOK. 





The sixth annual general meeting of Odhams Press, Limited, 
was held on June 17th, at the Hotel Cecil, Strand, W.C. Lieutenant- 
Colonel W. Grant Morden, J.P., M.P. (Chairman), prosided. 

He said the shareholders must have realized the satisfactory 
result of last year’s working. It showed « net profit of £118,114, 
compared with £102,923 in 1924, £88,689 in 1923, and £71,144 
in 1922. Referring to the larger activities of the company’s 
business, the net sales of 890,000 of John Bull in the previous year 
had been increased to 990,000: to-day they were considerably 
over 2 million. John Bull had tho largest net sale of any weekly 
periodical in this country, and enjoyed a particularly high place 
in the confidence and regard of its readers. This in turn was 
well known to the advertiser—as indicated by the increase in 
its advertisement At the end of 1924 the company 
acquired the copyright and goodwill of the Sportsman, and amal- 
lgamated it with Sporting Life. The financial rosults of the amal- 
gamation had fully justified the action of the directors in effecting 
the purchase. The position of both the Borough Billposting 
'Company and the Gosnay Advertising Company was well main- 
itained. The printing department continued in its position of 
‘prime contributor to the net revenue of the company. 
Show, Ideal Home, Coming Fashions, and Dean and Son, Ltd., 
all received interesting comment. As to the Pcop!e newspaper, 
under the able control of their Managing Director the circulation 
of the paper had so rapidly increased that a net sale of a million 
copies weekly was likely to be attained before the close of the 
year. (Applause.) 

Finally, ho said that until within the last few weeks the directors 
felt confident they might look forward to an unbroken series of 
increased always to contingencies. The general 
strike and coal strike were such contingencies, and this year at 
any rate they must face a temporary break in their series of pro- 
gressive figures. In recommending a dividend of 6 per cent. 
they had therefore thought it desirable to curtail the distribution 
on the ordinary shares very considerably as compared with that 
which had originally contemplated. He expressed the 
appreciation of the Board for the very excellent services rendered 
by the Managing Dire Mr. Elias—(hear, hear)—during a 
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THE “SHELL” TRANSPORT AND 
TRADING COY. 





DIVIDEND OF 22) PER CENT. MAINTAINED. 


HON. H. SAMUE 
Presiding at the m 
the Chairman, the Hon. 


WALTER 


etir 


LS SPEECH. 
uny, held on June 22nd, 


of thi va 
l, M.C., in moving 


comp 


Walt r H. 


ypamue 





the adoption of the report, said: ‘The figures to the credit of 
the profit and loss account for the past year show very 
little change, the | earried to the balance-sheet being 
about £3,000 more 924, thus justifying your directors 
in maintaining the at the same figure of 22} per cent., 
free of tax. I understand that some comment has been caused 
| by an apparent expansion in the profits of the Royal Dutch 
| Company as compared with the Shell. In terms of sterling this 
1 


| @ decrease in 
Passing | 
| this 


particularly trying period, and at the same time by the members | 


of the staff who assisted him so loyally in the conduct of the affairs | 
| petroleum companies a large 


of the company. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





FORESTAL LAND, TIMBER AND 
RAILWAYS. 


EMILE D’ERLANGER’S 
rTATEMENT 


BARON SPEECH 


SATISFACTORY OF ACCOUNTS. 


general meeting of the Forestal Land, 


Ltd., was held on June at River 


The 


twentieth ordinar: 


Timber and Railways ¢ 23rd, 
Plate House, E.¢ 

3aron Emile B. d’Erlanger, who presided, said that they had 
been living for so many years in abnormal times that they had 


learned to live and grope their way through the maze of difficulties 
which in kaleidoscopic iccession obstructed their daily path, 
Thus had they sucet led in placing before the shareholders at the 
close of the twentieth year of their existence a report and a state- 
. if it by no means responded to their fondest 
be considered fairly satisfactory. He 
had no hesita tating their belief that their assets could not 
be replaced as a whole at anything like their balance-sheet value. 
Their net profit for the year after making sundry adjustments, 
amounted to £390,000. The year 1925 had one of great 
difficulty. On the one hand, the leather industry ‘ ost other 
industries, had suffered from the impoverishment of the world. 
On the other hand, competition had been most severe, and the 
marketing of the extract unscientifically handled by the producers. 
Sales had been effected during the year at as low as £14 c.i.f. Ham- 
burg, which was far below the price at which many of their com- 
petitors could produce the article. The production of 280,000 tons 
of extract called for the consumption of at least 900,000 tons of log 
1,500,000 tons of standing timber, 
without 


ment of accounts whicl 
expectations, must st as 


tion In 


been 


like n 


which was equivalent to at least 
root and branches. The destruction of an 
profit to the Government, to the owners of the forests or to the 
manufacturers of the extract, was an The 
Argentine Government had for a few years imposed a tax on the 
export of extract which varied with the monthly market price. 
The local consumption be r but a small percentage of the world’ 
consumption, the Government was itself as largely interested as any 
industrial producer in the extract being sold at a fair price. Last 
year he had pointed out that a somewhat better and steadier level 
of prices could be see 
and it was not until the spring of 1926 that any effect had 


such 


asset 


economic absurdity. 


been 
given to that suggestion. 
The report 


and accounts were adopted, 


ured by a more scientific system of marketing, 


| expansion 
| of the pound the 


does not exist. Owing to 


terling dividends of 


appreciation In value 
Royal Dutch give an 
increased number of ly the florin and dollar 
dividends of the Shell Company give a decreased number of pound 
In addition to this the Royal Dutch made and show separately 
a profit of 3 million their very large holdings of sterling. 
In the balance-shect itself you will see that o1 
diminished £600,000. This amount 
undry creditors, 
in our property account caused by our expanding business 
mainly on the Continent, requiring increased capital 
investment. We still show about £8,000,000 of cash and invest- 
ments. ‘There will be an opportunity for some of these 
funds during the current year, for reasons which I will explain 
lateron. It was, of course, for such purposes of gradual investment 
in our own business that the money was raised. 
INCREASING COMPETITI 
And here I would once again draw your ettet 
to which I have referred in previous years—that is the ever- 
increasing number of titors in the oil business, and the 
new shape which competition is taking. In the old days com- 
petition took the crude form of price-cutting, which has certain 
well-defined limitations, but to-day the oi!-distributing companies 
compete in offering service to the consumer. With the advent 
of the pump petrol is to-day brought practically to the actual 
consuming car; with the advent of motor tank wagons liquid 
fuel and lubricating oil are delivered in bulk to the factory, and 
the main burden of the cost of such delivery is borne by the dis- 
tributor. ‘There is doubt that these changes enforce on all 
increase in the capital necessary 
to bring each gallon of oil from the well to the consumer. Your 
directors have not hesitated to adopt this policy, because they 
realize that, although it involves undue risk for companies which 


florins, and converse 





florins on 





ir liquid assets ha 
represents firstly 


by abou 
and secondly an 


the item of 
increast 
year, 


using 


ition to a sul je ct 


com) 


no 


have no substantial production of their own, for a company such as 


| ours, with world-wide sources of production, it isthe only soundcourse. 


CAPITAL OUTLAYS 
In addition to the capital outlays thus necessitated, we have 
new shipping, partly replace- 
fleet During last vear 


also building about 150,000 tons of 
ment, partly expansion of our existing 
this totalled, including chartered tonnage, almost 1,600,000 tons 
carrying capacity, and carried during the yé¢ 11,000,000 tons of 
We were on the whole very free from accident, but during 


cargo. 

the current year have to deplore an explosion, unfortunately 
attended with serious loss of life, following on a collision of our 
vessel *‘ Silvanus’ with another tanker below New Orleans. These 
are the reasons which have led your directors to decide to invest 


actual operating 


fresh capital from the parent companies in 
companies during the current year, but, as you will see from the 
] , 








balance-sheet, your company are amply sufficient for the 
purpose, and such investment t necessitate any new issu¢ 
of any sort by this company, nor will it by any means exhaust 
our liquid resources. (Hear, hear.) In addition to the =h 
capital » provided, the Bataafsche Petroleum Mj. has during 
this year ued Debentures Holland to the extent of £4,000,000 
sterling on the ver atisfactory basis of 4) per cent., issued at 
1974. Ithink there is no other oil company which has ever exhibited 
financial strength enabling it to command h credit 

| DETAILS OF COMPANY'S ACTIVITIES. 


| the eons 


ustom, I will now give you some of the 
Company in greater detail. The 
Corporation continued to make healthy pr 
) their dividend from $1 a share to $1.40. 
It will perhaps help you to realise the enormous business which 
built up in the U.S.A. when I tell you that the total of 
yidated balan« t of that Company and its subsidiaries 
330 mill ll or consideral ly more than 


lars, 
d their | balance-sheet shows cash of their 


Following my usual « 
more important activities of the 
Shell Union Oil 
and were 


gress, 





able t increase 


has been 





amounts to ovel 


that of your own, an 





own, entirely outside that of the Shell and Royal Dutch Com- 
panies, amounting to over 28 million dollar their actual pro- 
duction for 1925 was 5,636,000 tons, as against 5,492,(8)0 in 1924, 








In Venezuela we have seen a vear of great progress. The production 
of the Caribbean Company increased from 770,000 tons to 952,000 
tons, while the Venezuelan Oil Concessions, in which, as you know, 
we have a larg | holding, increased their output from 392,000 
to 690,000 tons, and in e current yé hould be well over the 
million ton mark, 

In Mexico, the results for the year were not good, and, as usual, 
progress was hampered by strikes and our troubles and the 
uncertainties of legislation. 

Lastly, I would refer to ¢ tivities in tl intry, where we 
are fully maintaining ur share in the st y increesi trade. 

The report W 1 re 5 adopte l. S 
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BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO P. & 0. HOLID AY VOYACES 
COMPANY —_— 
Reduced Summer Fares 


ISSUE OF BONUS SHARES. GIBRALTAR. | MARSEILLES. | EGYPT, 











* £16 * £20 * £410 
EXTRAORDINARY GENER AL MEETING, +£11 +£14 + £28 


a Rae * First Class Return. ft Second Class Return 


An an extraordinary general meeting of the shareholders 
of the company, held on June 21st, at which Sir H. Cunliffe- SI IMMER IS y HE ; IME 
Owen, Bart., presided, the resolution to increase the capital thi 
of the company from £22,500,000 to £30,000,000 by the | for a run by sea to Gibraltar and Marseilles. The P. & O. Cos 
. ig apt . : ¢ : wore asi © 2 one) leaves Ti _ mi 
creation of 7,500,000 additional Ordinary Shares of £1 | Weekly Mail Steamer (11,000 to 21,000 tons) leaves Tilbury every 
each, ranking for dividend and in all other respects pari Friday; arrives Gibraltar Tuesday morning and Marseilles 
ner > <“wahencge 4 - I wl am Thursday morning. On Friday (occasionally Saturday) the 
pass with the other Ordinary Shares of the company was | jomeward mail steamer leaves Marseilles for Gibraltar, Plymouth 
duly passed. (Wednesday), and London (Thursday). Midland passengers can 
The proposal to capitalize the sum of £4.050,994, or | leave Plymouth by direct, fast express trains, and be home from 
such other sum as will be required to enable the company ra Pig within - days. rg espana = —— 
2 : ° 1 avie are sme y rt : > rts "1 SabD1nS, TO< 1TO- 
on July 2nd to distribute one Ordinary Share for every four | '°!¢ } “? Pecpes, +. r ; ni ey sso oa pone gon ns 
shares held on the | i dees at Ruler Ui enn oben enaeeil menade decks and handsomely appointed saloons ensure complete 
shares held on the Ist day of July, 1926, was also passed. | enjoyment. People with only a week to spare can travel one 
It was also decided to make an offer to the shareholders | way to or from Marseilles by the P. & O. Bombay Express, and 
of the company on or about the 15th day of July, 1926, | thus do the round trip in seven days. For thos« with more time 
to all shareholders on the register, and to all holders of | 5emmer on the Riviera, the real French holiday season, is 
| . nc y attract 
share warrants to bearer on the Ist day of July. to subscribe | W™Commonly attractive. 
at par for one Ordinary Share for every five Ordinary Shares A P. & O. Picture Programme of Summer arrangements to 
‘ . 
; ‘ ” my Gibraltar, Marseilles and Egypt, and rc aad Summer Hotel 
held on that day. 


Tariffs, will be sent on application to: 
hareholders also approved of the board at their} p. & 0, CHIEF PASSENGER OFFICE (9. 11, Groswenor, Manager) 
discretion exercising their power under Article 14 of the 


. 1 : COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S 3. W. J. 
Company's Articles, empowering them, as and when they J 


ity Office: P. & O., 122 Leadeni 
deem desirable, to allot 500,000 Ordinary Shares at the } 
vor of £1 ‘TOs, rduins sodiiahien. atiiale, aeanuberet P. & O. CRUIS SES to -NORW AY 











of the company or any associated company. D *July 17 Trondhjem and the Fjords 17 days {21 to 66 Gns. 
The Chairman explained that with regard to the bonus | E *Aag. 7 Norway, Sweden, Finland 2 dogo ws to 85 Gas 
issue and the offer to subscribe full particulars enabling | From London, * Calling at Leith one 
the holders of share warrants to bearer to participate, eg A xcenchendigenie: rot engage 
t - - P. & O. Programme on App licalion as above. 





would appear in the Press on the 23rd day of June. 


“FOR BEST SNAPSHOTS . 
SEND US YOUR DEVELOPING | “i Siath Opicc 


Mayfair 2066 = Son sonnse WEEKLY MAIL SERVICE 
Regular Service to EAST AFRICA. 
HOLIDAY TOURS at reduced Return Fares 


Use Only “KODAK” Film to MADEIRA or CANARY ISLANDS. 


The Dependable Film in the Yellow Carton. Also fortnightly CRUISES from London to 
_aae* aor ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM, HAMBURG and back. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


Head Office: 3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
West End Agency: 125 PALL MALL, S.W. 1. 
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‘San “an 1926. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


— 





‘RUE BANDS 


OF STATIONERS EVERYWHEPE 






PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


FUNDS EXCEED £15,000,000. 








Chairmen - - The Right Hon. Walter Runciman, M.P. 











| By paying £10 per annum now, a father puts his son in a position 
} | to insure his life, when he grows up, for a sum — may be as 
; much as £1, 772 without profits, or £1,340 with profits, The son 
4 will only have to continue to ?D ry £10 a year. 

| 

} 





‘Spectator’ Competition, 


E 26, 192. ni Write for particulars to the Secretary at: 
JUN 6 | 196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 

















Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon. (Sce page 108+.) 
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National actin for 
the Blind 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920.) 

















E Headquarters: 
01's 228 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W.1 | 
ery 

les Patrons: ‘Their Majesties the King and Queen. 

= Chairman: Captain E. B. B. ‘Towse, V.C., C.B.E. 

-an | 
- SOME ASPECTS OF ITS WORK. | 
a Ill.—_PROFESSIONS AND OCCUPATIONS | 
ne OF THE BLIND. | 
ind 
me The Blind Musician.—In addition to the production | 
1S ‘ of Braille books and periodicals, described last week, the 

¢ Institute produces Braille music. Every musical sound and 

© | harmony can be represented in Braille, and music is an | 
- F L A 1 7 O [ J R TH E occupation in which the blind can compete successfully with — | 
- | é the sighted. When learning a new piece, the blind run | 


heart. Biind organists are deservedly famous, and, from 


their fingers over the Braille music and then play the 
SOT JL OF I OBACCO chords on the piano, finally learning the whole piece by | 


the organ at the Institute, recitals by well-known musicians 


BR Re] 


“cc ~ 3 3 are frequently broadcast on Sunday afternoons, Piano- | 
| é The rare nutty flavour of Three rf tuning is another musical occupation in which the blind | 
Nuns is obtained by the skilled 4 are very competent, and the Institute has a special Piano- | 
; Tuners’ Employment Bureau. 
.? blending and slow maturing of 
=r] \ i The Blind Masseur.—Massage is an excellent pro- 
a expensive grades of leaf. But though . fession for the blind. At the Institute’s Massage School, 
and Pa blind men and women are trained to become healers of the 
on this account Three Nuns costs =) sighted. The Principal, himself blind, passed his examina 
° b - He tions first in all England, in competition with the sighted. 
; a little more than many tobaccos, BS The instruction provided includes actual demonstration et 
G . 9 : : z all treatments, and courses in anatomy, internal organs 
‘e It 1s truly economical, for it burns bi medical gymnastics and medical electricity. In addition to | 
f z a. 73 ~4 the School, the Institute has an After-Care Department and 
slowly and never crumbles or runs ie a special Library for Blind Masseurs and Ma 
- to dust in the pouch. 3 . 
e The Blind Seceretary.—Eminently successful as musi- 


cians and masseurs, the blind are also trained to become 


very capable secretaries. Shorthand notes are taken down 


j = from dictation on an ingenious Braille shorthand machin 
k. ee E (invented by the late Secretary-General of the Institute, Mr. 
am se H. Stainsby), and perfectly transcribed into ordinary type 

as E ee on an ordinary typewriter. Many blind sherthand typists | 





de are employed at the Institute. 
3. z : 

z 2 The Blind Telephonist.—Marvellous as it may seem, 
nA iB telephony is another occupation in which blind men and 
ae , 2 women are most successful, and a blind telephonist effec- 


: , | tively operates the telephone board at the Institute, which 
The Tobacco has 4 lines and 40 extensions. 
2S of Curious Cut The Blind Handicraftsman.—Many blind people earn 


2 b good money at handicrafts such as basket-making, knitting, 
Be 22» ounce netting, etc. Some of these have lost their sight in adult 
; life, and are supplied by the Institute with expert instruc- 
tion. The Institute also provides home workers with raw 
material at cost price and markets the finished articles. A 
In Packets: 1 0z. 1/23 2 oz. 2/4 ‘ specially-constructed motor van tours the Home Counties, 
In Tins: 2 oz. 2/43 4 02. 4/8 and sells goods made by the blind in country towns and on 
' : King’s Head is similar but a Kittle fuller 





village greens. ‘To buy such goods is an excellent way to 
help the blind to help themselves. 


(To be continued next week.) 





’ ee Steruen Mitcurit & Sox, 36, St Andrew Square, Glasgow. Branch of $e | Funds are URGENTLY Needed for this 
The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland). Led, | Invaluable Work 
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FOR OVER 100 YEARS 


This Institution has served our maritime people in Peace and War. 


OVER 60,000 LIVES SAVED! 
II Lives Saved every week for a century! 


Self-Sacrifice, Humanity were never more needed than 
Will you help the men who illustrate these qualities and who 
ALWAYS PULL TOGETHER 2 
We neither ask for nor receive any subsidy from the State. 
George F. Shee, M.A., 
Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


Courage, 
to-day. 


Lord Harrowby, 
Honcrary Treasurer. 




















BE THE WEATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR, 


the resources of the 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 


Society are daily called upon for help, nct only to 
shipwrecked men but to many widows and orphans 
of fishermen and sailors and to aged and distressed 
seafarers. Its funds are low. Will you help? 
Patren: H.M. THE KING. 
Bankers: WitttamMs Deacon’s Bank, Lp, 
Secretary: G. E. MAUDE, Esq. 
CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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The Hay Fever Season 


Y UST when summer joys are most alluring, Hay Fever claims 
$ ] its victims. ‘The intense irritation prevents any pleasure out 
of doors. Vapex gives relief, whilst its regular use affords 
protection. Put a drop on your handkerchief cach morning 
so that you can inhale the vapour during the day. 


PREVENTS 


‘FLU’ 
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All Chemists 2/- and 3/- 

Sole Makers: THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., Ltd., Bardsley Vale, Lancs. & 
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MADE IN 
SEVENTEEN 
GRADATIONS 
OF BLACK 

LEAD. 
4d. 
EACH. 

Copying. 3d. 


Incist on 
having a 


“ VENUS.” 














£1 


fortnight’s holiday in the country for a poor 


THOUSANDS 


of ailing and necessitous London children are in need of a change. 
The Children’s Country Holidays Fund are hoping to send 26,000 
children away this year, but many, many more 


ARE WANTING TO GO. 


a ake your cwn holiday the brighter, the better, by sending 
pal lige “a EARL OF ARRAN (Room 3), 18 Buckingham Street, 
Strand, London? 


will provide for a 
London child. 


—— 
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LIFE ASSURANCE. 


There is no bett2r way of providing for 


DEATH DUTIES. 


_ 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 








All Classes of Insurance Business transacted. 





THE UNION BANK Of AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and _ Issued, 
£10,500,000; Capital Paid-Up, £3,500,000; Reserve Fund, £4,150,000; 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £7,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on 
the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of 
New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMIITANCES are also made. BILLS 
are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained on application. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 


LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OF AN 
OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 
OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W. 1. Colcured Illustration Free, 








ERRONC 


“the | rawing pencil” 
IN 17 DEGREES 

OF ALL STATIONERS 
L.G.SLOAN L? LONDON, W.C.2 








STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 


JUNE 28th, 29th and 20th. BETTY COMPSON and Raymond 
Griffith in ‘** PATHS TO PARADISE"; Thunder, the Marvel 
Dog, with George Hackathorne in ** HIS MASTER’S VOICE," &c. 
JULY Ist. 2nd and 3rd. Owen Moore and Madge Bellamy in 
“THE PARASITE"; Harry Carey in ** THE BAD LANDS”; 
Lupino Lane in ** THE FIGHTING DUDE,” ec. 




















Smart & tidy at all times 


No preparation can equal 
‘Anzora for mastering unruly 
hair. Sold in 1/6 & 2/6 (double 
quantity) bottles by Hair- 
dressers, Chemists, Stores, &c. 
Anzora Cream for greasy scalps; 
Anzora Viola for dry scalps. 


REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES. 


NZO 


Masters the Hair! 
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Poor 
“iy 
,000 Z 
ding 
ret, IF you have smoked 
— a La Corona Half- 
a-Corona yourself you 
will know that when 
your host offers you 
PLAYER'S aoe 
delicate compliment to 
° your discernment and yu 
Navy Mixture geod tt, j 
Ask th by thei 
“WHITE LABEL” Strength. . gt og Fs 
D. ; Of all high-class tobac- 
F you are a fairly heavy conists, 112/6 per box of 
smoker, the saving effected 100, and phy per box 
by buying Player's “ WHITE ee 
LABEL ” Navy Mixture is Wholesale and Export only. 
appreciable. But it is a saving themes His. B O85 
- you can make with safety eneihe 
“D —the name tells you that, 
“a4 id. La Corona : 
D on Per > Oz. ae 
n of 2 ie 
LLS 
fixed A ] 
MILD and MEDIUM STRENGTHS (| fa( size. 
— 1/- Per Oz. 
A Liqueur in Havana Cigars. 
P. 1266 




















IRi- 


Free. 





62 3 
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PYJAMASé SOFT COLLARS 


LIGHT, 
COOL, 
CLEAN 


and 


COMFORTABLE. 


——e 














wears well, and washing ’ 


>» 
dces not affect its original 
freshness. Men's Summer 
Shirts, Pyjamas, and Soft Collars, in “ LUVISCA”™ 
are REAL COMFORT WEAR. Perfect in cut, style 
and finish, they are economical because of their 


wonderful durability. 


ASK YOUR OUTFITTER LOOK FOR THE 


° . S ] ‘** LUVISCA ” TAB. ON 
¢ 
OR STORES TO SHOW EVERY GARMENT. 


Crisp dainty savoury biscuits 
of refined Havour “bout 180 to the lb, 

















| 

} Atade only by YOU THE NEWEST] NONE GENUINE 
' CARR & CO. LTD PATTERNS. WITHOUT. 

: If any difficulty in obtaining “ LUVISCA” SHIRTS, 
' CARLISLE. PYJAMAS & SOFT COLLARS write COURTAULDS, 

| (7 a) Ltd. (Dept. 58M), 19 Aldermanbury, London, E.C. 2, 

} e\t RU { who will send your nearest retailer and descriptive ~« 
} a & booklet. 

; : 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Instructions should be addressed to— 
PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week. 





DEPT. 








Exhibition. 


I EICESTER GALLERIES, 
A a). LAURA KNIGHT—Etchings and Aquatints. 
(2). R. WYNDHAM— Paintings and Drawings. 
(3). JACOB EPSTEIN—New Sculpture. 


For Sale and Go Wet. 


J ESTON - “SUPER - MARE for Health and Happiness.— 
Superior Flats to Let in beautiful and healthy surroundings (sea and land 
views); self-contained, well decorated, every modern and sanitary convenience. 
Rentals (inclusive) from £35 yearly. No premiums; ixtures free; owner of 200 
flats. Apply HENRY BUTT, Weston-Super-Mare (or Agents). 





Leicester Square, 10—6. 





























ryxO LET, The Mansion of Netherby, in Cumberland (unfur- 

nished), with extensive pleasure grounds and gardens, Suitable for School, 
Hvdro, er Institution; Electric light from private plant; central heating ; water 
from K.D.C, main: sanitation re to date.—Apply J. W. DATY, Netherby Estate 
Othies, Longtown, ¢ Cumberland 





ADY owning Small House, Garage, 1 Acre in beautiful position 
ms Sussex, extensive pea, ee hes another, or others, to share her home ; modern 
convenience Box Le » the Spectator, 13 York Street, W.C, 2 





Appointments, ‘Xe, Vacant and Wanted. 
GIRLS 





2 oe GEORGE'S ~ SCHOOL FOR 
S (INCORPORATED), EDINBURGH, 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS., 


Owing to the resignation of Miss reer, the Council of St. George's School for Girls 
invite ap pote — for the post of Head-Mistress. 

r" ul Candidate will be expected to enter on duty not later than January, 
127 


Candidates must hold a University Degree or a Certificate from the University of 
Oxford or Cambridge equivalent to a Degree, and must have had suitable experience 
in the work or organization of a Seconaary School. 

It is desirable that Candidates shoula have taken a course of professional training 
fer Secondary School work. 

Salary £700, rising by annual increments of £25 to £900, with initial placing, accord- 
ing to experience 

Further particeulai ul Forms of Application may be obtained (by letter only) 
from Miss } LIZAL ' TH Lb. MITCHELL, Hon, Secretary, St. George's School for 
Girls (Incorporated), Murrayfield, Edinburgh, to whom applications and testimonials 
should be forwarded not later than September 4th, 1926, 


UNiversity OF BIRMINGHAM, 


FACULTY OF COMME RCE, 





ASSISTANT LECTURER IN ECONOMICS. 
The Council invites applications for the Assistant Lectureship in Economics. 
Yreference will be given to candidates who have specialised in Transport. 
The appointment is in Grade LIL; salary £300 per annum. 
Three copies of applications, tos gether with testimonials if desired, should reach 
the undersigned not later than 10a.m.on June 21st, 1926, 
Further porticulars may be obtained trom 





G. BURTON, Secretary 


TRELOAR HOSPITAL FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN, ALTON, HAN?S, 

(SURGICAL TUBERK i LOSIS,) 

PROBATIONERS are received a the above Hospital at the age of 18 years, 
The training is for three vears, and is valuable to those intending to become fully- 
trained Nurses, but who are too young for general training. Part of the training may 





| ORD MAYOR 
4 








be given at the Seaside Branch at Hayling Island. Candidates must be well-educated. 
Salary £16 tirst year, £2U second year, £24 third year, with board, lodging, uniform 
and Inundry. 





Parti. ulars will be sent on application to the Matron 


Oe alatiaahantins SCHOOL. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER, 





"The Governors of Sedbergh School invite applications for the post of Head-Master, 
which will be vacant in January, 192 

Particulars may be obtained from the BURSAR, Sedbergh School, 
Yorkshire 

NAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLUS.—Special Training in 

J Secretarial Method. Six to twelve months. Residential Hostels recom- 
mended and posts after training secured through the Appointments Department, 

CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU AND STUDEN fs’ CAREERS ASSUCLA- 
LION (Incorporated), ot Russell Square, W.C, 1 


Sedbergh, 








Besse Scholarships, &c. 


= 4 COLLEGE, LONDON. 
yt HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Princiy al: JOSEPH EDWARDS, M.A. 

The College provides for Courses of Lectures for Advanced Students as well as a 
GENERAL EDUCATION for Younger Girls. By the recent ——- of the 
College Buildings increased facilities are given for the teaching of SCIENCE, In 
addition to preparation for other Public Examinations, Students may now - pre- 
pared for the PRE-MEDICAL EXAMINATION OF TILE CONJOINT BOARD in 
CHEMISTRY and PHYSICS, 

\ one vear’s training In HOUSEWIPFERY and HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT 
and one in SECRETARIAL WORK are also offered, 

fo all RESIDENT STUDENTS taking these or other 
opportunity is given for visiting places of interest in London, 
Coil Preparatory School and Residence, apply 
LEWSEFR, B.A., 43-47 Harley Street, W.1. 





Special Courses ample 
For all particulars of 
to the Warden, Miss C. E. 





— 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FoR 

TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 5.W.15, 

DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.i¢ 

Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. E. Lawrenc ‘or 

information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of 
Kducation apply to the SECRETARY. 

EASTBOURNE. 
TP\HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 


All Domestic Science subjects taught. Resident and Day Pupils. 

Certificates granted. 

Principal: Miss RANDALL, Ist Class Diploma. 
QOUTHSEA.—Abbott’s 











Edinburgh Training School, 





** New Era ” College Institute, 14 Grove 
Road North, ’Phone : Portsmouth 47 Commerce, Language, Journalism; 

Research Library: Encyclopaedias, Britannica, Universal; | nique opportunity, 

Ideal, Practical. PHILATELIC DEPT. SALES— EXCHANGE-—ADVICE, 


M ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, Salusbury Road, 

London, N.W.6.—Recognized by the Board of Education and University 
of London. Preparation for Diploma in Teaching, University of London: Cam- 
bridge Teachers’ Certifieate; Higher Certificate and Diploma of the National Froebe} 








Union. Students eligible for Board of Education grants.—For further particulary 
as to Hostels, &c., apply Principal, Miss KATHARINE L. JOH NST ON, M.A, 








Bons Schools and Colleges. 


rINHE Grange, Matfield, 

near Tunbridge Wells. 
and Royal Navy. 
parents are abroad. 





Kent.—Preparatory School for Boys 
Grounds 8} acres. Boys prepared for Public Schools 
Arrang:ments made for care during Holidays of boys whose 
Head-Master: C. A. PERKIN, B.A. (Oxon). 


_eaesee SCHOOL, BERKSHIRE, 
Head-Master: G. H. KEETON, M.A. 
late Sixth Form Master at Fettes College) 

Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, Professional, or Business careers, 
Leaving Scholarships include two of £100 to Oxford. Fine buildings, including 
Chapel, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium, Swimming 
Bath, and Armoury. Fees from £75-81 per annum.—Particulars may be obtained 
from the BURSAR. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A first-grade Public 

ae ! with valuable Leaving Scholarships. Recent scholarship successes, 

£9 Good playing-fields, new Gymnasium, Rowing, Rugby Football Pro 

ont atory school attached. Boys received from age of seven. Scholarship Exam. 

ination, June 29th, for award of six or s¢ even scholarships (maximum value £90), 
Prospectus from Head-Master, Dr. CREES 


Kk -_ EDWARD VI SCHOOL, BURY ST. 
XY ’ublic School education at moderate fees. 


ships, ae. , apply HEAD-MASTER, 


ee E GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA, 
PREPARATORY for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and DARTMOUTH R.Y, 
COLLEGE, Head-Master: H.C. BARBER, M.A, (Oxon), 


i ’ ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.— Magnificent 

beautiful situation, 340 feet above sea, on edge of Dartmoor. 
Universities, Services and Professions. Head-Master; Rev. N, 
(late liouse-Master Haileybury College). 


Cs (AANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE. — Apply to HEAD. 
J MASTER for full information about Scholarship Examinations to be held ia 
the first week of July. £100 downwards. 


7 IV SCHOOL, Apsley Road, Clifton. Preparatory for Public 


Schools, Six Honours w on last year. 96 guine as annually Apply Head- Mast rs 














EDMUNDS.— 


—For particulars of entry, scholar 














buildings, 
Preparation for 
MILLER, M.A, 











K lv ESWI ICK SCHOOL, Derwuntwater.- 
in the Lake District. Fees £81. 
ship and Entra mice Ex: amination July 





A co- pedun ational “School 
New buildings opening September. Scholar- 
1 





"charge of “Children ‘en ken at a 


Dy rIRE Boarding 
House attached to excellent Day School, Brighton Individual care and 
atte i. Principal has had many years experience and is a trained nurse.—Apply 


Miss A. M. TIENCKEN, 103 Dyke Road, Brighton. 


7 INDOR ES 


JUNIOR SC HOOL, Be shill on-Sea. 


—A children’s 


4A house, home aad outdoor life, combined with teaching on modern lines. Old 
world +s n, large groun is (7 acres) overlooking sea, ‘Trained lady nurse. Principal; 
Miss L. A. FREE EMAN, N.P. 


Schools and C alleges. 


Crosby-on-Eden, Cumberland. 
English, French, Mathematics, Latin, Pianoforte 
, Eurhythnics, Elocution. Large mixe ed farm attached—dairy, 
dening, &c., taugl Farm produce provided—cream, butter, 
mistresses Apply lp RING UIP AL. 


Oirls’ 


JQDENSTEADS, 
4 Giris, 7 to 17. 
Method), Singing 
poultry work and 
ces Six _auali 








School — for 
(Matthay 












wR ASSED NDALE SCHOOL, SOU JTHBOU RNE, BOURNE- 
J MOUTH, 15 acres of Grounds, Separate Sanatorium. Domestie Science School 
in connexion. For prospectus.—Miss LUMBY, Grassendale, Southbourne-on-Sea, 





LADIES’ COLLEGE. 

DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL, Full preparation for University 
Examinations. Fees moderate. Climate specially suited to delicate or colonial 
children.—Apply HEAD-MISTRESS, 


Oe GRANGE, near ORPINGTON, KENT.—Private 
Boarding School for girls near London. Principals: Miss LYSTER, M.A., 
and Miss ELIZABETH LYSTER, M.A. TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
of £30 a year for 3 years, for girls under 14, will be awarded at an examination 
early in July 
Particulars on application to the SECRETARY, 


ERSEY 














VERDALE SCHOOL, FARLEY HALL, near Oakamoor, 
N. Staffs. Good all-round education for limited number of Girls in 


charming country residence, 650 ft. above sea level. 
M.A. (Newnham College), and Miss KITTS. 


] ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING SCHOOL 
4 transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 


FOR GIRLS, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines, 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the Universitics if required 

Tennis. Bathing, 


Keautiiul situation overlooking the bay, Good garden. Net-b pall 
JRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EAL ING, 
FOUNDED 1820. 


Boarding School for Girls 11-19, Standing in owa 
healthiest part of Middlesex, 


Principals: Miss PICKARD, 














LONDON, W. ). 


grounds of nine acres in 














- 
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JHITCHURCH HIGH SCHOOL, Shropshire. Public P 
W School for Girls from 5—18. Good BOARDING eae ggg Foreign. 


year. Particulars on application.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. L. Thompson, M.A. (Oxon.). 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 
J A few vacancies for Septem) r, 
Miss A. MELVILLE GREEN, B.A., 


ASTLETON HOUSE, 
annex to Garretts Hall, Banstead. Girls rec 
countries with entire char Finishing subjects, 
GoM. Large grounds, bracing air. Excellent 


PRINCIPAL. 
() UEENSWOOD, 
HATFIELD HERTFORDSHIRE, 
PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, with SPECT47, PREPARATORY 
DEPARTMENT, 





School for Girls. 
illustrated prospectus.— 


— Boarding 
1926.—Apply for 
Whincroft. 





Banstead, Surrey (for Girls over 17) 
‘ecived from the Colonics and foreign 
Domestic Science, Riding, Games, 
health record.—Address: THE 











Delightfully situated, Ilda Fully equipped School Buildings. Large staff. 


access to London, 





Head-Mistress: Mis 


AY AV ENTWORTH. 


ETHEL M. TREW. 





BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





Chairman: Rev. J, D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal : Miz M. DAVIE, B.A., London. 
The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay. 


Entrance Scholarships 


Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ mouth. 


Bournemouth Collegiate 


I INGHOLT 
A 


Wentworth,’ ” College Road, Be 


Schools, Ltd 


puurne 








CHOOL FOR GIRLS 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate (iood edueation. 
Head-Mist ress : Miss F. M. 8 BATCHELOR (Oxf. 
ALDER GIRLS’ SC HOOL, SEASCALE.—Climate dry, bracing 
and sunny A boarding School for girls on ts rm Public School lines, 
*reparatory School for girls 7 to 13 years of age. 
School for girls 13 to 18 years of age 
Escort provided from | Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, 


Hons. Sch.). 








eenior 
ndon, Crew Carlisle. 





NT. HELENS, COC KEI MOU TH.— Boarding School for Girls 
Ss in the Lake District Ur valled 





Stestion. Entire charge if desired. 


Principal—Miss WHEELER, 


H IGHFI mae 























LANE, WATFORD. 
’rincipal—-Miss Wallis. 
Priv: ite Re idc ntial School for Girls. r = |“ Watford 616.” 
{7 OODAR D G IR LS’ CHOOLS :. —WESTE RN DIVISION. 
Provost: Rev. F. M Grsnamaniaeun Wrington, Somerset 
8S KATHERINE’S HEATHERTON PARK, TAUNTON. Head- Mistress 
Miss C. M. HARTNEL M.A. (Oxon). Fees £150; girls over 14, £180. 
\ ILLESDEN Convent of Jesus and Mary, N.W. 10. Secondary 
Sc che 0]. Boarding and Day 8S ‘hool for Girls. 





“Pritvate ¢ nition, &er, 





JEANS ‘(Dipl me Supérieur de Langue et Littérature 


ISS C. 
a Francaises) e¢ and German personally or by corres. Expd. 
Prep. for Exams., Cony Reidhaven , Earlswood Road , Redhill, 


{HARTRIDGE HILL, Country House on the Chiltern Hills, 
Chesham, Bucks.— Mr. Stafford Webber coaches a few Boys for the Common. 


Entrance to Public Sch@®l _Ho iday Tuition. 


OHN DUXBURY'S E LOCU TION SCHOOL. — Voice Pro- 
e duction and Expression: Public Speaking, Reciting and Singing. Private 
lessons only. Tel.: Museum 2386.—Apply: SECRETARY, 41 Woburn Square, 
London, W.C, 1, 


PPYHERE is a Vacancy in the Family of a resident Oxford Tutor 
in October for a Girl Student working for 





aches in French 
ersation classes, &c. 











r responsions or College entran: 
York Street, W.C. 2 






examination B 8, the Spectator, 13 











yARE NTS ABROAD, &c. Complete charge of Child or two 
Chik - n taken. Boy about seven preferred. Good house and garden; 
moorland ¢ BELL, W Vark vy Vicarage, nr. Hi jalifax, Yorks. 





‘Scholes lic “Pamces, 
YCHOOLS AND 
S 





UT OR 


Reliable information and advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating “en requirements (kind of school, 
age of pupil, locality preferred, range of fees, Kc. 

! TRUMAN RNIGHTLEY, 
Scholastic Age1 


LTD, 


Measrs 


LONDON, W.1. 





61 CONDUIT STREET, 
relephone Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of “ SCHOOLS,” tl most complete guide to Schools in existence. 
Price 2s, 6d., post free 3: 
YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
rORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 
CLERGY REC z VING DELICATE OR b ACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 


having an up-to-date kno wledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in th pte NIRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS ~y sending (free of charge) prospectuses and ‘Trustworthy information. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 
—J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C., 4. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 

is given free of charge by 

MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & co. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply information about estab- 
lishments giving a course of training in Secretarial Work, Agriculture and Horticulture, 

NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS, 


Messrs. J. é. PATON, 





5878, 





Messrs. Gabbitas, 








Li AUSANNE.—CHAILLY.—VILLA ARTANE. Finishing school 
4 


for girls. English r references, Escort from Lond mm Sewn. Miles. GLAS 


Authors, 
oo ALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. 


communicate with Ronald Massey if they have 
only English Agency in Los Angeles, the world centre for Movin 
—RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, I 


—— SARCH, translating, copying indexing, 
wanted by Lady. Modern lang Box 1356, 13 York 


Gppetwriting, &e. 








Succe mre authors should 
film rights tor Sait l 
Picture Product 











proof reading, 
Street. W.C, 2 














ITERARY Xd | p E Ww RI’ r ING 

4 and promptly executed, MSS. Is. per 

1,000. Miss NANCY McFARLANE (C) 11 Palme 

nye EWRITING.—-Authors’ MSS., 

harges. All work neat! id promptly 
Gordon Road, Camberley, Surre 


BERMAN,-—Sho rth nd, 


M ISS E. BERMAN.- 
52 Rupert Street, Piccadiily "Phe 


| EARN to Write sae and 
4 booklet free.—REGEN INSTITUTE 


of everv description carefully 

1,000 words Carbon Copy 3d. pet 
ira Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea 

Plays, 


executed Mi d. 8. 





. typed at moderate 
BAINES, 110 











, Type writing, ‘Translations.— 


me Gerrard 1737 








earn while learning; 
»), 13 Vietoria Street, 5.W 

10d. per 1,000. Prompt and careful work. 
Weatherley, 5 The Close, Thornhill Park, bitterne, Hants, 


tories ; 
pt 














Tite Dap RITING, 
a icating 


ke, 


Cours, 











Q\ PECIALLY NDU ‘ED TOU RS. 
k ia ve 
Special train visiting many interesting HEuropeat ties. Write for full d>tails, 
TOULOUSE, CARCASSONNE and THI PYRENEES 14 days. 18 Guilieas, 
St. Giro Lourd Pau t 
ST. BRIAC. Special villa amongst beautiful ery, from £2 lf a week 
Write for full programm 
WAYFARERS PRAVEL AGENCY $ Gordon Sq London, W.C.1 
2 + 
For the Gable, &c. 
\ HOLEMEAL or STONE GR Ol ND  FLOL Rk. Ground with 
stones only. Cash with order, id. per 7 Ib. carton, po: Put up in 
strong cartons —THE BR EW HU RS‘ MILLING CO., Loxw x 
| ACON. Choice streak (bonel ss) 10-12 lbs. Is per Ib. 
DAIRY FED HAMS, 10-12 Ibs. 1s. G§d. per Ib moked or Pa. Dried All 

















rail paid Full pric list fre Kk. MILES CO., B n Factory, Bristol 
K LLIS DAVIES & CO. (Founded 1869), Merchants, 16 Mincing 
4 ane, London, E.C. 3 Finest TEA (Honeyliower) supplied direct in lead-lined 
chests 50 Ibs. 2s. Sd . per Ib. rriag paid (for 20 12, and 6 Ib. chests add 2d per tb.), 
ARGE Dessert Strawberries, 9d. lb. in 4 and 6lb. chips: Jam 
AStrawbrs,, 6$d. 1b in 12 1b. lots ear, fr Field, Church Rd., Hampton, | 1 
Gardening. 
\RAZY PAVING, dwarf walling, Rockery stone direct from 
quarries. rn prices. Delivered anywhere RHYMNEY QUARRIES, 
18 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
TORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Geniien Paths and Lily 
Ponds, rectangular or broken for rustic work, steps and wali coping, rockery, 
—GEO. VINT A ROS., Quarry Owner Idle, bradford, Yorks, 
DR IMUL AS two finest hardy, P. Sikkimensis, P. Bulleyana. 
trong 1-year plants, 4 '- per doz PHY MEs-— unig lect ic 18 dist 
nam ” All post fre M MeMURTRIE alist kene, Aberdeen 
USTIC and Teakwood Garden Furniture. < and irden 
it Prabl Rollet 1] Mowers, Garden J} it and the Inver 
tion of Pama Ba Electric HWhininated Fairy Fountains for Indoor or Gardens (no 
direct water connexion eq ) Sieighthoime, Wholesale Furnisher, South Shield 


tis ellaueous, 


AVE you anything to sell? teaders having anything 
to sell, or pectes ional servi to off are in 1 to bring theirannom 

ments to the notice of the many t isands of read of the Sp for. Prepaid 
Classified Adve risemonte cost per eight-word line per insertion, and should reach 
the Spectator Office 13 York Street, ¢ t Gard London, W.C. 2, with remitta 
not later than Tuesday of each we Discounts for ri ul per cent, I 
6 insertions ; 5 per cent. for 13: 74 pe nt. lor 20 thd ~e recent Poe 

TTRACTIVE UN( ‘OMMON PRODUCTIONS FOR BAZAARS 


EA. AND FETES.  Libe | Discount.—-Unbreakable and Waterproof * Highart” 
Ware, in delicate colouring nt h tinted Suede Le roods: Shelifiowers 
and other Novelties VICTORIA AR r Lot NGE, Dept 91 Victoria Str t.S.W.1. 


Orig inal and Lre fined Mh umorous 


[)NTERTAINE R for BAZAARS 


: J Songs and Stories BILLY HILI 6 Edgar Villa Mald nk Cheam, 8 
i OW ' TO TO MAKE MONEY by Ang fora Rabbit Wool Farmin ry 
Price 1s. 8d. Vacancics Pupils.—The Lady Rache! Byng, High Sandhoe, Hexham- 














V ] ALLPAX (Regd.) is a wall covering that is different from all 
others—and better. It is not a distemper, but a pure Oi) Flat Paint mad 
with a Patented Wax Medium. It is ideal for the highest-class decoration and i 
conservatories. A wall decorated with Wallpax can be washed as frequently as 
desired, Ask your decorator. Booklet post free from ¢h Patentecs and Manu- 
facturers: SAMUEL WILLS & CO., LTD., 22 ¢ astie Gi reen, Dristol. 
YOUR OWN BOOKPL ATE.— Your own Arms, 


or other ideas incorporated Artistic and original work from 





AVE 
Crest, Motto, 


£2 2s, Specimens sent free.--HENRY Bb, WARD, 97 Mortimer St., London, W. 1 
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ARGAINS ! ! !—ITdeal wire for training fruit trees, peas, beans, 
hops, arches, greenhouses, tomatoes, logans, tying, feacing, &ce. Stren, 
flexible, steel-stranded, and waterproof covered. Several thicknesses from 198, 6d. 
mile (full 1,760 yards). Small lots quoted. Postcard to-day for free samples and 
list of 300 bargains. —-G REEN’S GOVERNMENT STORES, 358 Albert St., Lytham, 


A RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulceanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by retura. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or 
otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm: 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester, FEstd, 1850, 


REAL» SAVING !—Have your Suits, Overcoats, Costumes 

&e,, Turned absolutely like new by our expert tailoring staff. Alterations 
and Repairs free during turning. Write for descriptive price list, or send garments 
for free estimate —LONDON TURNING CO., Turning Specialists (Dept. A.), 
16 Chardmore Road, N. 16, We collect. "Phone: Clissold 4777, 


YOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, FETES, &c.—Handsome 
Handcoloured Pottery ; beautiful colourings ; big profits. Customer writes :— 
“Pottery was much admired and soll out before anything else.""—RAINBOW 
POTTERY CO., Dept. “3,” Lindfield, Sussex. 
bye are loathsome, hard to exterminate except 
by using Blattis, easy guaranteed infallible remedy. ‘Tins 1s, 4d., 2s. 6a 


4s, 6d., post free from sole makers, HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Road, She flield, 
or Che wists, Boots bri inches, Stores. Larger size for export, lower rates, 


rained Nurses, Xe. 


Ss" ANDREW'S HOSPITAL FOR MENTAL DISEASES, 
NORTHAMPTON. 


























President: The Most Hon. the M ARQU ESS OF EXETER, €.M.G., C.B.E. 

This Registered Hospital receives for treatment PRIVATE PATIENTS of the 
UPPER and MIDDLE CLASSES of both sexes. The Hospital, its branches (in 
cluding a Seaside Home at Llanfairfechan, North Wales), and its numerous Villas are 
surrounded by over a thousand acres of park and farm, 

Voluntary boarders without certificates received, 


for particulars 7 P ly to 
ANIE L Fr. RAMBAUT, M.A., M.D., 
Telephone : No. 5 i. Medical Superintendent, 
Dr. Rs aie wut can be seen by appointment on Wednesdays at 39 Harley Street, W. 1, 


a ‘le ph mio 3 Lan gh ame | i827, 
Be L GRAV IA TRAINED NURSES’ INSTITUTE (with separate 
Nursing Home). Office: 39-41 Royal Avenues, Chelsea, 8.W. 3. Nurses for all 
uppl gton 1500 & 5223, 


He {WOOD House Nursing Home for Chronic Cases and Aged 
_ Terms moderate.—50 Thicket | Road, Anerley, 8.E. 20. 








dat any hour. Telephone: Kensin 





branches of the profession 





eae of either sex. 


‘Hotel Directory. 


CONSTANCE, 
23 LANCASTER GATE, 














H°? TEL 


Very pl 
of and overlooking Hyde Park. 
on the lines of a Private House. 
‘Terms from 34 quineas weekly. 
Breakfast, Bath, and Atte tend: nce). 


N OOR COURT, SIDMOUTH (Private Hotel).—ONLY Hotel 

adjoining 18-hole Goli Course ; magnilicent sea views every room; excellent 
; gas-fires in bedrooms. Easy reach sea, shops, churches. 
Good garages. Comfortable car for hire. 


EXTENSION NOW OPEN, 
santly situated, on a quiet corner, facing South, Within a stone's throw 
Spacious, well-lit pub te rooms, charmingly furnished 
Own lock-up Gs Lift. NIGHT PORTER, 
From Izs. 6d. a ane. From 8s, 6d. a night (Bed, 
Telephone: Paddington 6178 (Manageress 8053) 








cuisine, chef; electric light 
diood safe bathing;. shady garden, 
Summer and winter seasons 

Write for illustrated booklet. 


Telephone: 189 Sidmouth. 





| ONDON, THACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, 

Great Russ elistreet. Large and well-appointed Temperance Hotel. bedroom, 
Breakfast and attendance from 8s. 6d. per night. Fuil tart on appucation, ‘Tele- 
grams: “ Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1230, 


RIGHTON.—THE KING’S HOTEL. Centre best part of 
Front. Reconstruction now complete. Hot and cold water all bedrooms and all 
modern improvements. Own market garde n and Poultry Farm. Telephone : 215, 
NK ATLOCK, Smedley’s—the Leading Hydro. Est. 1853, 260 bed- 


rooms. Supreme for comfort, pleasure and health. Prospectus, Manager, 8.H, 











HELTENHAM, Cleeve Hill.—Collett’s Hotel. Sunshine, bracing 


air, excellent cuisine, golf, garage. Four gns. weekly. Phone: Cleeve Hill y. 





N ALUAIG.—Station Hotel, Inverness-shire. West HghInd. Senry. 


First Class Hotel on Coast opp, Skye. Special Brdng. Terms. Apply: Manager. 





NVERNESS.—Palace Hotel. Charming and quiet situation over- 
looking River Ness. Every Comfort. Garage. Spel. Urdng. Terms. Apply: Manageress, 


A’ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors tnd Hotel Comforts 


with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele : 341. Lift. 











ORTHING.—Gwentholme En Pension, 18 Selden Road. An 
old Vicarage.—Mrs. HUBBARD WELHAM. 


A TRUSTWORTHY HOTEL 





SERVICE. 


List of 150 Hotels and Inns under one control from: 
TRUST HOUSES, Ltd., 53 Short’s Gardens, London, W.C, 2 


WDEFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 
170 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 
Association, Ltd. 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W.1 


NAIRN, SCOTLAND. 
GOLFVIEW HOTEL. 


First-Class Hotel. Finest position on Moray Firth. 
Adjoining Golf Course. Large Grounds. Hard Tennis Courts, 











Mederate inclusive charges for Spring and Early Summer Months. 
GARAGE, 
Golfview. 
~ 


PETROL. 


Telegrams: Telephone No. 40. 











Broadway House List 








THE VESPASIANO 


MEMOIRS 
By VESPASIANO DA BISTICCI, Bookseller. 


With 16 full-page plates. Royal 8vo. Buckram, 21s. net. 


Translated by W. G. and E. Waters. A garrulous, good-tempered 
hookseller, the intimate of many of the most illustrious men of the 
fifteenth century, reveals in his Memoirs what he thought about his 
contemporaries, ‘“‘ A likeable volume both because of its contents and 
of its author.”—Robert Lynd in Daily News 





Contemporary Russian Literature, 1881-1925. y, 
PRINCE D. S. MIRSKY, Author of “ Pushkin.” This detailed his- 
tory starts with Tolstoy and concludes with the remarkable develop- 
ments since the Revolution. Studies of Chekhov, Gorky, Bunin, 
Kuprin, Andreev, the Merezhkovskys, Shestov, Sologub, and numerous 
others are included with a full biography. 12s. 6d. net. 





The Borderland of Music and Psychology. By 
FRANK HOWES. A discussion of some of the permanent problems 
of music in the new light of psychological knowledge, such as the 
Behaviour of Audiences, the Nature of Rhythm, Inspiration, Taste in 
Music, &e. 6s. net. 





Carlo Gesualdo, Prince of Venosa: Musician and 
Murderer. By CECIL GRAY and PHILIP HESELTINE. A full 
account of Gesualdo’s life, his wife’s infidelity, and his murder of her 
and her lover; with a long critical study of his work as a composer. 
With 8 plates. 8s. 6d. net. 





ail 
Primitive Trade: Its Psychology and Economics. By Professor 
E. E. HOYT. ‘“ Dr. Hoyt, in this all-too-short essay ... makes 
her pomts with extreme clearness, and deserves the thanks of the 
student, wheth er anthropology, psychology, or cconomics be his primary 
interest.”—The Times Literary Supplement, 7s. 6d. net. 


Insect Life and the Management of a Trout Fishery. 
3y MARTIN E. MOSELY, author of “ The Dry-Fly Fisherman's 
Entomology.” ‘ Deserves a warm welcome. Conveys a great mass 
of infermation with an economy of words which is itself an achieve- 
ment. A very good book indeed.”’—Ficeld 7s. 6d, net. 











Diane of the Movements of Medvaiiilie. 


By J. CREPIEUX-JAMIN. “A summary of the teaching of the 
French expert, well illustrated, and sufficiently complete to form a 
solid basis. Birmingham Post. With 87 facsimiles. 3s. Gd. net. 
Issues of European Statesmanship. Ry B. G. DE 
MONTGOMERY, D.Phil. ‘Interesting are those chapters which 
discuss current international and social problems of the day. The 
merit of the boo k lies Jare ely in the fact that it is a warning against 
drift.”"—-S/ i A solid and thoughtful book.”’—Liverpool Post, 
10s. 6d. net. 

 E—E———O——— 
The Law Within. By SIR BAMFYLDE FULLER, K.C.S.I, 
C.LE. “ One cannot but Imire his agility, and note the substance 


oa suggestiveness of his analysis of many elusive subjects. A brief 
review would not do it justice. Yorkshire Post 12s. 6d, net. 








Pleasure and Pain. iy Dr. PAUL BOUSFIELD, author of 
* Elements of V’ractical Psycho-Analysis.” A sor hat novel thesis, 
that pain is the conscious effect which accompanies tension. Attrac- 
tively written and stheealation, it is well worth conside ration by all 


4s. 6d. net. 


interested in modern psychology.”—Medical Offic 





TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 
Each pott 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 
NEW VOLUMES 
Plato's American Republic. ; By DOUGLAS WOODRUFF. 


The experience of Socrates on a lecture-tour in America. 
in the ‘Platot ic manner is full of amusing thing 

*More than an amusing skit. It is also the vehicle of some criticisms 
so pertinent that one is curious to see how America will take them. 
Anyway, Socr ate s ought to be certain of a great sale... .”—Evening 
Standard, 


Ouroboros, or the Mechanical Extension of Mankind. By 
G ARE A GARRETT, “Get it and read it. It is a fascinating study.” 
—C! 

Orpheus, or the Music of the Future. By W. J. TURNER. 


“A sustained and lovely panegyric on Beethoven.”’-—Daily Express. 


Artifex, or the Future of Craftsmanship. By JOHN GLOAG, 

author of “ Time, Taste, and Furniture.”” An examination of the 

possibilities in the use of machinery to extend craftsmanship. 
(Immediately.) 





Send for new Summer List 





ROUTLEDGE :: KEGAN PAUL 
Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, E.C. 4. 
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BLACK WOODS’ BOOKS. MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 








THE SQUIRE. OF BENTLEY. (Mfrs. CHEAPE) SIR JOHN SIMON’S 
21/- net. Memory’s Milestones in the Life of a Great 
Sportswoman, by her daughter, Maupie Exris. With THREE SPEECHES ON THE 


chapters by J. Fairrax-BiakeporouGH, M.C., and A. S. 


Barrow (Sabretache). Profusely iliustrated. GENERAL STRIKE 


Deals with the life of that great sportswoman, Mrs. Cheape, of ™ e ; , oe : - 
Bentlev Manor, Worcestershire, known as “ The Squire of Bentley.” With an Introduction, Diary of Events and Appendices, 
In addition to a great deal of hunting data there is much which 8vo. 2s. 6d. net 


aptly describes true English country life withia the last century. 
A book full of human interest. 
“No hunting enthusiast can fail to be interested in the account of 
the career of this fine sportswoman.”’—Horse and Hound, ~ ~ 7 . -_ - - 
Fons: aeemerain. , Life-Story ofa Schooner. § | New Series. Edited by J.C. SQUIRE. Crown 8vo. 
By WESTON MARTYR. 15/- net. | Win ; a ae ao © 
‘The book is one to read and gloat over . . as delightful i Js. net. 


trea € as it Is usual in theme.” Birminghan Pos . ‘ir y "y n “ae > PPIKeETI EV 
, Every. pte! re me an vs ill find it - dewiens as 7 really good GEORGE MEREDI rH By - B. PRIESTLEY. 
WALT WHITMAN By JOHN BAILEY. 








novel.’ Liverpool Daily Courier. 

“To yachtsmen Mr. Martyr's book may be commended in 
confidence.’ —Observer. | 
} 


TEN MONTHS IN BOLSHEVIK PRISONS. 
By IRENE DOUBESSOFF, Maid of Honour to the late 
ee oe ae ak eet coe | ) THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK - 


“There are pages of vivid interest « 6 . a study of Russian 





1926 Issue just published 


ps sycholog y."—-Sunday Times, > 4: ie +e . ‘eV rewr cr Ti P 
er story reveals the extraordinary > re a injustice and | Edited by it JOHN SCOTTI KEL IF, LL.D., and 

poverty prevalent under the Bolshevik regime . an intense j M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D. With Maps. Crown 8vo. - 

love of Russia is revealed throughout the book.” Saturd y Review. 20s. net 


ENGLISH CARAVANNERS IN THE WILD | 
WEST: The Old Pioneers’ Trail. By GERTRUDE — — , 7 
E. METCALFE-SHAW. 21/- net. With sketches and THE MAKING OF RHODESIA 








illustrations. | By HUGH MARSHALL HOLE, C.M.G. (formerly 
“Mrs. Metcalfe-Shaw tells in this book the story of a trek from | ‘ss . ae te Dy : _ : * 
Los Angeles to St. Louis along the old pioneers’ trail. There is Civil ( ORES MOREE of Bulawayo, ctc.). With Illustra- 
little that is dull in the whole length “oe geo oe tly yoo ae oa tions and Maps. Svo. 18s. net. 
j.. =a s te tement ses ft £ relics an | cos ane , a ae . 
a *_ Coes day ie ie Hepes mee — nae ’ | South Africa: ** This admirable volume. é This is Rhodesia 
from within, written with all the advan f practical participation, 


the Author himself having 


DEAD MEN’ S TALES. 3y BENNET COPPLE- actual coritact and intimate association ‘ h 


assisted in making the history he r rds. 
STONE. 7/6 net. Ss . 1 4 i € ory ec 

















“ Stimulating reading for those who love their history.” 
Daily Telegraph. ° ’ P A 
“An extremely entertaining bhook.”—Sunday Times. | MACMILLAN & CcO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. ae 
“A brightly written pepular history.’”’—Times. 
FALSE DAWN. py Al. CARTHILL, Author of f| — 
“The Lost Dominion.” 10/6 net. P - abs 
“This clever book should be read by defeatists and diehards | | ] ! Mi I HU 4 





alike.”"— Spectator. 


“A particularly arrestive book.’’—Birmingham Post. 
A CHEQUER BO/ 2D. saa | |LE AGUE OF NATIONS 


A Pirate’s Love 











Story. By ROBERT CLAY. 7/6 net. 

<0 lle. Bepeetegeacr Mires a as | STATISTICAL INFORMATION ON THE 
tunity which his subject al lows him, A rom: anticist st of dis- TR ADE IN ARMS, AMMUNITIC¢ IN, AND 
. nati nd teeling e aes es rt ass ) € 
i ae eaten leserves mot to pass 1 Sanden Limits ! IMPLEMENTS OF WAR. 

“A splendid romance of the sea . . aboard a pirate ship ff C.135. M.55. 1926. 1X. Price 8/-. 
in far seas with a background of vivid tropic al splendour amid scenes Gives accurate data concerning the quantity and destination of 
of destruction and barbarity. Irish Times. exported and imported arms and ammunition. 


PENNY WHEEP. py HUGH M’DIARMID, Author PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES IN 
of “ Sungschaw.” 5/- net. ; ; 4 _ AUSTRALIA. 
I: DP _— 3 pers ante Bs ‘cm of ‘Soak | Se Per C.H.444, Price Z. 6 net, 

? By Dr. Cumpston and Dr. MeCallum. 
INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 
WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, LTD., INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERATION. 
































































«a 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. t _ MINUTES OF THE SEVENTH SESSION, 
t C.87. M.43. 1926. XII. Price 1/- net. 
j CONSTABLE & CO., L 2 | 
a Yaa’: RAPA PUA DAPI ARIGS TAZ, Hj LO-12 ORANGE ST. W C.2. |i TE es 
= rs Se ae See ee Ee 
TIAT 
BOUND BOOKS | THE 
| 
Messrs J. & E. Bumpus, Ltd., commend to | CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
the notice of bibliographers, and to lovers of Reciiitines July, 1926. 1. ast, 
information about fine books, a Catalogue THE LIBERAL PARTY, 3 By Earl BEAUCHAMP, KG. 
which has just been issued by their Bound cuE SITUATION in MORO. ee RAMSAY MUIR 
. eaineins . om wr . ‘ By the Right Hon. Sir CHARLES HOBHOUSE 
Book Department ; the re will be found a PILSUPSKE AND POLAND By A BYSTANDER 
record of masterly activities and a list of rare TROUBLES IN ALSACE By B. S. TOWNROE 
i Seihilaly 3 asain: weston THOMAS JEFFERSON, APOSTLE OF DEMOCRACY. 
or beautiful and desirable works. By Professor C. W. ALVORD 
- oe THE STUDY OF WAR. 
Free on application to > Py Major General Sir GEORGE ASTON, K.C.B. 
CHILD LABOUR IN-CHINA. By Mrs. DE BUNSEN 
LIBERTY AND JUSTICE IN INDUSTRY. 
J. & E. BUMPUS § BW unre 
* . THE INDIVIDUAL SELF AND THE RACIAL SELF IN 
ssmeren RELIGION. By DUGALD MACFADYEN 
aa ENGLISH OPERA. = By SYDNEY GREW 
> . ow THE DOUGLAS-PENN CASE. 
350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 2 | ‘a By Capt. H. G. BARCLAY, M.B.E. 
‘ é ie | THE ELECTRESS SOPH y Mrs. ELWES 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 4 | | EDOUARD ESTAU NIE: ENGI NEER, NOVELIST Py aka 
PSYCHOLOGIS i 
*‘Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 $ FOREIGN AFFAIRS —— _— GEORGE” GLASGOW 7 
LITER: ARY SUPPLI N ? WS OF BOOKS 
GFA PIG PA EPID ILD DEN 1 ae — 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’ @@ HOLIDAY LIST 











NEW NOVELS 


"rom all Booksellers and Libraries. 


6d. net. 


Brilliant novel by the author of “‘ Berry and Co.” 














i 

THE STOLEN MARCH ! 
DORNFORD YATES | 

“Very few writers can give such > enjoyment ia a 
single book as does Mr. Yates. He equally good in 
comedy, in romance, in broad slap-s buffoonery, in |} 
drama, or in the tenseness of strong human emotion.’’—- || 
A Literary Critic. | 
| 


SECRET MARKET 
WALLACE 


ble fi 


B. NICHOLS | 


A very remari by one of most dis- 
tinguished of our younger port». | 


EMPTY VESSELS 





rst novel the 


EDWIN PUGH | 


er romance.””"—Darly Graphic. 





“An extremely clev 


THE STAND-BY | 
DOROTHY ROGERS | 
5 | 





iderable charm, dramatic inte: 


ation.”’ hieids Daily Gazctte. 


“Of con id admirable 


character deline 


BRAVE LOVE | 
EFFIE A. ROWLANDS | 


Uxzpord Tin 





“Will delight all her admirers.” 1S. 


THE BLACK OWL 
WM. LE QUEUX 


ni the thrill from the fir 


CHING oN 





st to the 


* Keeps the in 
very jiast page.”’—l’¢ 





THE JULY 


WINDSOR 


contains 


Remarkable Complete Stories | 


by 


E. F. BENSON 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
BARRY PAIN 
ALAN SULLIVAN 
G. B. STERN 








A vivid article by the Lady Chanipion 
SUZANNE LENGLEN 


I 

' 

A personal study of the great Composer | 
SIBELIUS } 

and other interesting contributions. \} 


WARD, LOCK & CO., LIMITED, 


. Dover, Si 


ENJOY YOUR HOLIDAY 


WITH A 


‘WARD LOCK’ GUIDE 


The use of a reliable guide book doubles the pleasure and interest of a holi- 


day. ‘These 


well-known 
pleasant travelling companions, 


books are not dull, dry 


-as-dust compilations, but 
readable from cover to cover. 


TOURIST HANDBOOKS 


Size to fit pocket. C 


SIZE t 


BRITISH (Profusely 


loth Binding, with mottled 


many 


Illustrated). 





LONDON and 
with compete 
Street 

NORTH 


index 


WALES 


CONTINENTAL (Profusely tilustraied). 


Environs, 





BELGIUM 
HOLLAND 


NORWAY 
PARIS and Environs 
ROME and Environs 


SWITZERLAND 


POPULAR 


edges, book-marker and 


Maps and Street Plans. 
BADDELEY’S 
‘** THOROUGH GUIDES.” 


to 
ae _ With many Maps and Plans on the scale of a 
5s. Od. net. mile to the inch. Contours printed in six 
colours. 6s. né¢ 
ps THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT 
5s. Od. net. (Fourteenth Edition—Revised). 
5s. Od. net. NORTH WALES—Part I. Tenth Edition, 
e 3s. 6d. net. NORTH WALES—Part If. Tenth Edition. 
5s. Od. net. SOUTH DEV ON & SOU me ORNWALL. 
5s, Od. net. inth Edition, 
5s. Od. net. Other ean in a ration, 


“RED” GUIDES 























| 
i Bound in red cloth, round H With many Maps and Plans 
H ° H . . 
+ corners, size to fit pocket. and numerous _ illustrations. 
' 
ENGLAND & WALES. Filey, Flamborough & District. Seaterd Pa shave n, be. 
eee es es — ; . 8 aie, &c. eaton, mie egis, &c 
Aberystwyth, Borth, &c. ee ponent. Be Sheringham, Runton, &c. 
Angiesey and N. Wales. Harrogate and District. Sherwoed Forest, Noits, &c. 
Bangor aud N. Wak Hastings, St. Leonards, &e. Sidmouth and S.E. Devon. 
Barmouth, Doilgelicy, &e. Hereford and the Wye Valley Southampton, New Forest. 
Barnstaple and N.W. Devon Herne Bay, Whitstable, & Strattord-upon-Avon. 
Bath, Wells, &e. Hythe and District. Swanage, Corts &e, 
Bettws-Y¥-Coed, Snowdon, Ec. iifracombe and N. Devon. Teignmouth and S.E. Devon, 
Bexhill and District iste of Man. Tenby and 5 Wales 
Bideford, Rai nstaple, &e. Isle of Wight. Thames, The : 
Bognor, Selsey, & Lake District, Torquay and District 
Seurnemouth & District. Leamington and District. Towyn, Aberdovey, &c. 
Brecon and South Wak Littlehampton, Arundel, Ac. Wales, North (N. Section), 
Bridport, West Bay, Ke. Liverpool, Birkenhead, &c. Wales, North (S. Section). 
Bridlington and District. Liandrindod Wells and Centra! Wales (South). 
Brighton and Hove. Wales. Warwick, Kenilworth, ke. . 
Broads, The Liandudno and N. Wales. Weston-Super-Mare & District, 
Broadstairs & N.E. Kent. Liangoiien, Corwen, Bala, &c. Weymouth & District 
Bude and N. Cornwall. London and Environs (2/6 net). Whitby. Robin Hood’s Bay, ke. 
Budleigh Saiterton, &« Looe and S. Cornwall. Worcester and District 
Buxton and ihe Peak. Lowestoft and District. Worthing and S.W. Sussex, 
Canterbury and N.E. Kent. Lynton and Lynmouth. Wye Valley. 
Cardiff and 5S. Wales. Lyme Regis and District. Yarmouth and The Broads. 
Carnarvon gaa, &. Wales. Margate, Westgate, &c. SCOTLAND. 
Channe! Islands. Matlock and District. le : 
ichoster and S.W. Sussex. | Minehead, Exmoor, & eS a crc 
Gtevedon, Portishead, &c. New Forest, The, Southampton. @lestew an d The Clyde. 
Colwyn Bay and N. Wales. Newquay and N. Cornwall. Highiands, Th: ; eee 


Conway, Deganwy & N. Wales. 
. Criecsieth ani Cardigan Bay. 


Cromer and District. 


~ Dartmoor. 


Dartmouth and S. Devon 
Dawlish and 8. LE. Devon. 
Margaret's Bay, 
Deal, Walmer, &e. 
Eastbéufne, Seaford, &e. ~ 
Exeter and S.E. Devon. 
Exmouth and District. 
Falmouth and 8. Cornwall. 
Felixstowe and Dovercourt. 





From all 


&e. 


Nottingham and District. 
Oxford and District. 
Paignten and 8S. Devon. 
Penmaon nawr, 
&e. 
Penzance and W. Cornwall. 
Plymouth and S.W. Devon. 
Pwitheli and Cardigan Bay. 
Ramsgate and N.B. Kent. 
Rhy! and N. Wales. 
Ripon, Harrogate and District. 
St. Ives and W. Cornwall. 
Scarborough and District. 


Books Bookstalls and 


He 
elle rs, 


Lianfairlechan, 


as and Northern Highe 


ids. 
Oban. and Weet Highlands. 


IRELAND. 

Antrim (County), Portrush, 
Giani’s Causeway, &c. 
Cork, | Glengarifi, Bantry Bay, 

Donegal Hightands. 
Dublin, Bray, Wicklow, &e. 
Killarney and S.W. Jreland. 


Londonderry and Co. Donegal. 


Newsagents, 


SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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